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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, stzmu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume Il. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris, 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. 


™ : Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 

cee oS eee G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 
olume ° mes trom ven avorites. 

Volume Vi. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. cng hand — —- | 
olume ° ie UYut-ot-Door BOOK. . one : So 

Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 


Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 


presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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The Children’s Reading | 
Frances deitdiin Olcott | 


SATE 


“Every parent, teacher and librarian should have this comprehen- 
sive review and summary of the whole subject of ‘Children’s 
Reading.’ The author explains the value of history and biography, modern 
fiction, legends and fairy stories. She tells of harmful books and helpful 
books and her hints are based on knowledge and good judgment.” — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


““We have long been waiting for a book to be written with as much au- 
thority as this. Miss Olcott] is already known for the noteworthy work she 
did as head of the Children’s Department at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 
. . . No responsible parent can find a legitimate excuse for not buying 
this serviceable guide.’’— Literary Digest. 
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THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 
HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO. 1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 


Tue RELATION OF THE Doctor to ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DISCIPLINE IN THE Home. 
Tue CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpucaTIoON AMONG THE JEWS. 
Teacuinc Goop MANNERS TO CuHILD- Basy HyGIene. 
PictuRES FOR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass 
Dear Sirs : 


I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary - June, 1912, inclusive). 
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BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 


THE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
GEORGE H. PALMER 


** A remarkable biography of a remarkable woman.’ — Boston Transcript. 
“ A book of uncommon wisdom, charm, and power.”” — Chicago Evening Post. 


With portraits and views. 


THE HOME BUILDER 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


“Dr. Abbott has given his study of a woman’s place and 
work the form of an ideal portrait.’’ — Hamilton W. Mabie. 
75 cents mez. Postpaid, 83 cents. 


1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


THE TEACHER 
GEORGE H. PALMER 


* Broad culture, wide vision, high ideals and progressive- 
ness, all characterize these papers.” — Cleveland Leader. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


HOME, SCHOOL, AND VACATION 
ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN 
“ Fortunate, indeed, is the child in whose training this book is allowed to bear a part.” — San Francisco Argonaut. 


$1.25 net. 


ON THE TRAINING OF PARENTS 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


“* Wise and amusing papers on the relations of parents and 
children... . The volume is full of useful suggestions.’’ — 
N.Y. Tribune. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


“ Mr. Henderson writes as one with a vital message, and 
with the power to his cause effectively.” — Chicago 
Dial. $1.30 net. ‘ostpaid, $1.43. 


Postpaid, $1.35. 


WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 
JOHN CORBIN 


“ Parents with sons to be educated will find this book of 
special interest.” — Phila. Westminister. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 met. Postpaid, $1.62. 


A PRIMER OF RIGHT AND WRONG 
J. N. LARNED 


“‘ A useful piece of work well done; there is a good deal 
of sound, ethical teaching in this book.” — Church Stand- 
ard. 7jocents met, Postpaid, 77 cents. 


PROGRESS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
LUCY M. SALMON 


“ An illuminating discussion of live questions for women b 


$1.10 net. 


HOW TO TELL STORIES 
TO CHILDREN 
SARA CONE BRYANT 


* A fine book of instruction in the art of telling stories.” 
— Universalist Leader. $1.00 net. Postpaid. 


a woman.” — Herald and Presbyter. 
‘ostpaid, $1.20. 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN 
SARA CONE BRYANT 


” Just the sort of book that mothers ought to have for the 
entertainment and instruction of their little children.”*— 
Congregationalist. $1.00 net. Postpaid. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 
LEBARON R. BRIGGS 
“ Deserves the consideration of every parent who has a son to be given the advantages of the higher education.” — Chicago 


Post. $1.00 net. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 
SUSAN CHENERY 


“* A particularly valuable book to all those interested in 
the care and training of little children.”” — Boston A dver- 
tiser. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.12. 


Postpaid, $1.08. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY 
MILLICENT W. SHINN 


“A book which no mother can afford to be without.” — 
The Nation. $1.50. Postpaid. 


THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


** Not only are his ideas on the whole keen and penetrating and of a refreshing originality, but his expression throughout is 


unusually frank and attractive.” — Vew York Globe. $1.30 net. 


ROUTINE AND IDEALS 
L. R. BRIGGS 


“Full of ideas of the suggestive and valuable sort.” — 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.09. 


THE CHILDREN’S READING 
FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 


Tells in terse phraseology what elements are necessary to 
make up children’s books, — the value of history and bio- 
graph , the effect of modern fiction, the importance of 
egends and fairy-lore, and so on. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


Postpaid, $1.43. 
ON THE THRESHOLD 
T. T. MUNGER 
“Will work a revolution among young men who read it; 


it has the manly ring from cover to cover.” — NV. Y. Times, 
$1.00. Postpaid. 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Deals in a most instructive and authoritative fashion with 
some of the most pressing and momentous questions of the 
day. $2.50 met. Postage extra. 


THE MILK QUESTION 
MILTON J. ROSENAU 
A complete and authoritative study of all the various aspects of the question of the quality and healthfulness of our milk. 


Illustrated. $1.50 met. 


4 PARK STREET 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Postage extra. : 


Boston 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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PICTURES IN COLOR 


BILLY POPGUN 
By Milo Winter 


“A perfect treasure of a volume for those who want 
to give any child an actual pleasure.” — Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald, 


Illustrated in color by the author. $2.00 met. Postage 15¢. 


"TWAS THE NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Jessie Willcox Smith Illustrations 


“ A beautiful new presentation of the childhood clas- 
sic.” — Washington Star. 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


THE SEASHORE BOOK 
By E. Boyd Smith 


“Mr. Smith, being illustrator as well as author, has 
drawn his pictures so faithfully that children can study 
them by the hour and follow all the incidents of the 
text.” — Milwaukee Free Press. 

Illustrated in color. $1.50 et. Postage 15 cents. 


THE TURKEY DOLL 
By Josephine S. Gates 


“ A delightful book, and every youngster in the land 
ought to have one.” — Religious Telescope. 


Illustrated in color and line. 75 cents wet. Postage 8 cents. 


THE BEST STORIES TO 
TELL TO CHILDREN 


By Sara Cone Bryant 


“ A selection of the very choicest tales which can be 
and have been told with success.” — Milwaukee Free 
Press. 

Illustrated in color. $1.50 met. Postage 15 cents. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN 
LONGFELLOW 


* “No better present for the little folks could be found 
than this collection.” — Detroit Journal. 


Illustrated. $1.25 me¢. Postage 12 cents. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
THE GORGON’S HEAD 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


Two favorite stories by Hawthorne attractively bound 
and with many illustrations, several in full color. 


Each, 60 cents me¢. Postage 6 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


/ ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED 


THE JAPANESE TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


“ A charming story of home life in Japan, which will 
prove delightful reading for children.” — Wilmington 
Every Evening. 

Illustrated. $1.00 me#. Postage 14 cents. 


WITH THE INDIANS IN 
THE ROCKIES 


By J. W. Schultz 


“ As absorbing and thrilling as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 
— Los Angeles Times. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage 13 cents. 


THE CASTLE OF ZION 
By George Hodges 


“ Like its predecessor, ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ will in- 
struct old and young, for the style is very attractive.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage 17 cents. 


THEIR CITY CHRISTMAS 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


“One of the best of the Christmas stories for chil- 
dren.” —- Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. 75 cents met. Postage 8 cents. 


THE CAMP AT 
SEA-DUCK COVE 


By Ellery H. Clark 


“ The adventures of a brave, wholesome athlete. Just 
the kind of book to delight a boy.” — Detroit Journal. 


Illustrated. $1.25 me¢. Postage 12 cents. 


THE YOUNG 
MINUTE-MAN OF 1812 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


“ An exceedingly well written and entertaining story, 
historically accurate . . . a story every boy will enjoy.” 
— Portland Press. 


Illustrated. $1.50, postpaid 


LICKY AND HIS GANG 
By Grace Sartwell Mason 


“Since Aldrich’s ‘ Bad Boy’ there have been few 
such engaging stories.” — Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. $1.00 me¢ Postage 9 cents. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEw YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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How Did the Children Live 


What did they do in that olden time — that: time when there were no 
children’s books blazoned with dreams of color — no wonderful 


Supplementary Readers 


to bewitch the fancy and enthrall the interest — when, in fact, there 
were no books like these: 


AUTHOR 
Grover 
Holton 
Grover 
Sawyer 
Sawyer 
Grover 


Bigham 

Andersen-Henderson 

Dopp 

Dopp 

La Victoire-Verdue 

Stevenson 

Smith 

Smith 

Seegmiller 

Dopp 

Dop 

Craik- Washburn 
all 

Judd 

‘Washburne 

Pumphrey 

De la Ramée-Swart 

Mabie 

Daulton 

Williston 

Hall 

Blumenthal 

Sewell-French 

Ruskin-Bates 

Hall 

Mace 

Mace 

Mace 

Gaines 

Kina H inal 

Kingsley-Hi 

Redlord 

Franklin 

Mace 

Hathaway 

Hathaway 

Carroll-Milner 

Gale 

DeAmicis- Jewett 

Brown-French 

Weed 


Dickens-West 


Stevenson-Gildemeister 


Curry 

Payne 
Poe-Gildemeister 
Scott-Barbour 
Chaucer-Bates 


TITLE GRADE PRICE 
The Outdoor Primer 0.25 
The Holton Primer 
The Sunbonnet Babies Primer 
The Little Kingdom Primer 
The Little Kingdom First Reader 
The Overall Boys 
Stories of Mother Goose Village 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales 
The Tree-Dwellers 
The Early Cave-Men 
Child Life in Many Lands 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 
Eskimo Stories 
Holland Stories 
Little Rhymes for Little Readers 
The Later Cave-Men 
The Early Sea-People 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Viking Tales 
~ Classic Myths 
Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales 
Pilgrim Stories 
A Dog of Flanders 
Norse Stories, 
Autobiography of a Butterfly 
Japanese Fairy Tales, Series 1 
Four Old Greeks 
Folk Tales from the Russian 
Black Beauty 
The King of the Golden River 
The Story of Chicago 
The Mace History Reader, Book I 
The Mace History Reader, Book II 
The Mace History Reader, Book Ill 
Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico 
Stories of Heroism 
The Water Babies 
King Arthur and His Knights 
The Autobiography of ‘Benjamin Franklin 
Lincoln : The Man of the People 
Cromwell: England’s Uncrowned King 
Napoleon: The Little Corsican 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Achilles and Hector 
The Heart of a Boy 
Rab and His Friends, and Other Dog Stories 
Bird Life Stories, Book I 
A Christmas Carol 
The Cricket on the Hearth 
Asia: A Geography Reader 
The Story of Cotton 
Treasure Island 
Literary Readings 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


So far, the cover designs of Home 
Procress in its enlarged form have 
represented little children. On the 
Christmas number, the cover design 
represented a mother and child, the 
highest and holiest symbol of the 
season. The September cover framed 
a portrait of a little boy; the Jan- 
uary number, a portrait of a little 
girl. On the November number, a 
child, listening toa story, was shown. 
The October number represented 
a little boy, dreaming a day-dream 
of the knights and cavaliers, about 
whom he had learned in the stories 
told him or read to him. This last- 
mentioned picture, as well as the 
portrait heads of the little boy and 
girl referred to above, were drawn 
by Mr. Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. On 
the cover this month is another pic- 
ture by Mr. Pollak-Ottendorff. It 
represents, not a little child, but a 
lad; but, like the little boy seen on 
the October cover, he too is dream- 
ing day-dreams made up of the sto- 
ries he has not had read or told to 


him but has read for himself. The lit- 


rp 


= 


tle boy’s dreams were of knights and 
cavaliers; the lad’s dreams are of 
bridges and aéroplanes and wireless 
telegraphs. There is a significance 
in this, which may well commend it- 
self to the meditation of parents at 
any time of the year, and perhaps 
more especially during the month of 
February. This short month, with 
its two celebrated birthdays, is es- 
pecially a month throughout the 
course of which lads are especially 
open to suggestions regarding fu- 
ture achievements. In such sugges- 
tions may be given vocational 
guidance, which later may lead the’ 
lads, if not to fame as great bridge- 
builders, or inventors of aéroplanes, 
or of wireless apparatus, yet to 
achievements as useful, even if not 
so famous. Let the little boys 
dream their day-dreams of knights 
and cavaliers; but also encourage 
the lads — no longer little boys, 
and not yet very near young man- 
hood—to dream their dreams of 
useful and honorable, and — who 
can say?—careers as celebrated as 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s. 
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BEST AID TO THE CHILDREN 


One of our members wrote the other 
day, asking me what seemed to me 
the best thing a father or mother 
could do for a child. It is a large 
question. At the present time, when 
not only fathers and mothers, but 
teachers, ministers, and friends and 
neighbors of all descriptions, do so 
much that is good to help children, 
to select the aid that is best is next 
to impossible. What may be best 
for one child is not best for another, 
and vice versa. But there is, after 
all, one thing which is more likely 
than any other to be the best thing 
for the greater majority of children: 
— helping them to help themselves. 
When we carry in our arms a child 
who can walk, certainly we are 
helping that child to get over the 
ground, and helping him in a very 
good way; but we are helping him in 
the best way to reach his destina- 
tion when we let him walk to it. The 
mother who puts on her little child’s 
shoes and stockings, buttoning the 
shoes for him, is surely helping him 
to dress; but she is not helping him 
nearly so well as she would be did 
she teach him to perform these ser- 
vices for himself. The father who 
works out for his child a difficult 
problem in arithmetic is unques- 
tionably helping that child to carry 
to school the next day a perfect so- 
lution; but he is helping the child 
far more when he teaches him to 
work out the problem himself. 
Fathers and mothers of the present 
time, as well as teachers, ministers, 
and friends and neighbors of many 
descriptions are rather prone to help 
children by doing things for them. 
Let us all try, this coming year, and 


all other years, to help the children 
more by teaching them to help them- 
selves. If we do this, we shall be 


rendering best aid to the boys and 
girls. 


WHEN THE KITCHEN 
LAUNDRY 


IS THE 


In many houses, there are laundries; 
rooms, usually in the basement, 
provided with the customary equip- 
ment of tubs, hot and cold water, 
and a stove especially adapted for 
heating irons. In such laundries, 
there are usually not only clothes 
horses, but clothes lines on which 
the washing may be dried when the 
day is stormy. With such a laun- 
dry as this in the house, the home- 
maker is not very apt to have any 
“laundry problem.” However, in 
quite as many houses, there is not 
such a room. The tubs are in the 
kitchen; the clothes horses are in 
the kitchen, the only lines there are 
are out of doors so that, on a stormy 
day, there is little chance that the 
clothes can be dried at all. When 
the laundry of the house is of this 
description, the laundress does in- 
deed need a “helping hand”! Even 
on sunny days, when the clothes 
are drying out of doors, the laun- 
dress cannot have undisputed pos- 
session of the kitchen, because it is 
in the kitchen the meals must be 
prepared. The very moment when 
she has a boiler full of clothes on the 
stove is apt to be the identical mo- 
ment when it seems necessary to 
the housekeeper to make toast, or 
boil water for tea. How shalf the 
housekeeper lend a helping hand in 
such a laundry? In one family I 
know, there is no cooking at all done 
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on that day when the laundry is 
done. On that day, the family pic- 
nic. “How can you endure having 
a cold luncheon and a cold dinner, 
both on the same day?” I recently 
heard some one ask this housekeep- 
er. ‘We had rather endure that for 
one day in the week,” she said, “than 
endure worrying on the other six 
for fear the laundress will get dis- 
couraged and leave!” 

Were laundresses perfect, were 
laundries perfect, were houses per- 
fect, were housekeepers perfect, 
there would be no necessity for this 
compromise. Since no one of them 
is, might it not be a wise one to 
effect? 


ACTIVE JUNIOR CITIZENS 


Miss Hit, in her article in this 
month’s number of the magazine, 
points out the great importance of 
educating the boys and girls in citi- 
zenship. She tells parents how, by 
taking their children to see various 
municipal agencies at work, they 
can bring their children to a know- 
ledge of what the community in 
which they live does for them. This 
is of extreme importance; and no 
parent should neglect it. But, there 
is a kindred matter of equal mo- 
ment:— teaching the boys and 
girls what they should do for the 
community. The children cannot 
learn too early a sense of responsi- 
bility in this direction. 

A boy may be taken to see fire en- 
gines, he may go to fires, he may be 
told just what relation the city has 
to the prevention and the putting 
out of fires; but, unless he is also 
taught that he should not make a 
bonfire of leaves near a wooden 


fence, nor leave such a fire un- 
quenched, he is not a good junior 
citizen. A girl, by being taken to see 
the contents of the ash carts dumped 
into the river dumper, learns how 
the city takes care of such refuse; 
but, unless she is taught not to 
throw bits of torn paper on the 
street, she cannot be a good junior 
citizen. The boys and girls should 
be told about the connection of the 
municipality with the Park System, 
the Street Cleaning System, and the 
Water System; and they should be 
told about their relationship to 
these things. Were this systemat- 
ically and enthusiastically done, 
would not our streets and parks 
and public fountains be freer from 
disuse by children? Should we need 
so many signs saying, ‘Do not pick 
the flowers,” ‘*Do not throw fruit- 
skins and paper bags on the grass,” 
“Do not put anything into this 
fountain”? We need the help of 
junior citizens in keeping our cities 
in good condition. By making 
good citizens of the boys and girls, 
we shall get it. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN AND WOMEN 


Tuis month of February, with its 
birthday of Washington and its 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, will 
suggest to parents the great import- 
ance of familiarizing their children 
with the lives of these and other 
great men. The necessity of poetry 
for children, fairy tales for children, 
and nature stories for children is 
recognized by all thoughtful per- 
sons who have lived with children. 
No less necessary are stories of the 
great heroes of history. Every boy 
will be the greater for having read 
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about Washington and Lincoln and 
Wellington and Nelson and Lafay- 
ette and Garibaldi and — indeed 
any other man whose greatness 
found expression in the service of 
his country, in war or in statesman- 
ship, or in both. Any boy will be 
the finer for having read about Sir 
Philip Sidney and Father Damien 
and Stanley and any other man 
whose service to his country was ex- 
pressed in deeds of kindness to his 
fellow men. As for the girls, let 
them read about women who were 
heroines, — Florence Nightingale, 
Grace Darling, Sister Dora, and 
many another. Then, too, let the 
boys read the stories about heroic 
women; and let the girls read the 
tales of great men who were heroes. 
By encouraging the children thus 
to become familiar with the bio- 
graphies of the great, we shall un- 
consciously be teaching them to 
make their own lives sublime. 


NATURE NEAREST AT HAND 


In this, as well as in former num- 
bers of the magazine, we have urged 
parents and others concerned with 
children to call the attention of the 
boys and girls of their circles to the 
near-at-hand objects of nature. In 
several articles, as well as in one or 
two of the Editor’s Talks, emphasis 
has been put on the fact that home 
nature study can be carried on at 
any time of the year and in any 
place, and interest and profit can 
be obtained from the study of com- 
mon flowers and even weeds, and the 
most ordinary birds. There is some- 


thing else, even nearer at hand dur- 
ing the winter-time, that lends it- 
self most delightfully to home na- 
ture study: — the snow. 

When I was a child, the children 
I knew best were more interested in 
the study of snow than of anything 
else within their reach during the 
winter. There was scarcely a child 
among them who did not keep on 
hand a small piece of velveton which 
to catch a few of the first falling 
flakes. Practically all the children 
had small magnifying glasses with 
which they would try to examine 
these flakes in the hope of seeing the 
many kinds of lovely shapes famil- 
iar to them through pictures, or, in 
a few instances, through the power- 
ful microscopes of some friendly 
grown-up. All our members can 
furnish their children with pieces 
of velvet; I have no doubt that 
most of them can give the children 
such small and simple magnifying 
glasses as the children of my child- 
hood had; many of them can show 
the children diagrams of the small 
crystals; and there are undoubtedly 
some who can let the children have 
the delight of seeing the crystals 
themselves under a powerful mi- 
croscope. The snow is so favorite 
a plaything of the children that 
they already know what a good 
thing itis for coasting, snow-shoeing, 
snow-balling, and for making forts 
and snow-men. They have seen how 
beautiful it is as it lies on the 
ground; they will like to see how 
equally lovely it is under the micro- 
scope. 
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BY LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


Home-made soap. Save every bit 
of fat until, when melted, it fills a 
five-pound pail. Heat to a liquid 
in the oven. Place a large earthen 
bowl in the sink and put in it one 
can of potash, one quart and a half 
of cold water, one tablespoonful of 
ammonia, one small tablespoonful 
of borax. Stir this with a long stick 
(or it may burn) till dissolved, then 
pour the warm fat slowly in, stir- 
ring occasionally till thick. Pour 
this when well mixed into a long 
pasteboard box, and place in the 
air and sun till hard and white. The 
rule which always comes on a can 
of potash is a good one, but it gains 
by adding one cup of ammonia and 
one half a cup of borax. 

German washing-fluid. Dissolve 
two pounds of shaved soap in three 
gallons of water, add one table- 
spoonful of turpentine, and three 
tablespoonfuls of liquid ammonia. 
Soak the clothes in this three hours 
and wash without boiling. Turpen- 
tine loosens the dirt and does not 
injure any fabric. 

Soap solution, which is most use- 
ful in bleaching, is made by shaving 
acake of soap into a pan, and pour- 
ing over it boiling water, stirring 
until the soap is thoroughly dis- 
solved, using about one quarter of a 
cake to a boilerful of clothes. 

Javelle water. This can be bought 
at any druggist’s or department 
store, but is easily made at home. 
Dissolve half a pound of chloride of 
lime in two quarts of water, pour off 





the top, which will be clear, and add 
to this one quart of liquid soda. 
This should be kept in the dark, 
corked tightly, and must be used 
only on white goods. 

Liquid soda. Boil one quart of 
water and one pound of sal-soda 
(washing-soda). Cool and put in a 
labeled bottle. This can be used 
from time to time to whiten clothes, 
a tablespoonful to a tub of clothes. 
It will clean and whiten kitchen 
towels, and also sweeten the sink. 

How to make one gallon of bluing 
for fifteen cents. Buy ten cents’ 
worth of soluble blue in any drug 
store, put in a cup, adding a little 
water, and stir till free from lumps. 
Then dissolve one teaspoonful of 
oxalic acid (five cents’ worth will be 
enough) in a little hot water; when 
this is dissolved, put in a large pan 
and pour over it four quarts of cold 
water, adding the soluble blue. The 
oxalic acid will keep the bluing from 
spotting the clothes. 

Home-made bluing. Dissolve one 
ounce of Prussian blue in five quarts 
of cold water, also one half an ounce 
of oxalic acid in a pint of water. 
When the acid is thoroughly dis- 
solved, mix it with the Prussian 
blue. Strain through a piece of mus- 
lin into a bottle. This makes an ex- 
cellent bluing, and costs about one 
tenth of that which you buy already 
made. It also renders the clothes 
very white. 

Bluing easily made. Moisten one 
package of good bluing dye for cot- 
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ton; pour on it one quart of boiling 
water; strain and it is ready for use. 

Great care should be used in se- 
lecting bluing. Test it first, and if 
little clusters of tiny iron-rust spots 
appear, discard it at once. 

Never let clothes stand in bluing 
water; it will make them streaked. 

Keep the bluing for use in a flan- 
nel bag, as the meshes will hold the 
undissolved particles. 

Blue the water always until a 
handful shows the color. 

Starch. To make starch, dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of starch in one 
half cup of cold water; pour over 
this one quart of boiling water, stir- 
ring briskly till clear. Scrape into 
this, while hot, wax from a candle’s 
end ora little salt,and thestarch will 
never stick. Stand on back of stove 
and cook slowly for some time. 

How to starch thin waists and mus- 
lin dresses. Dissolve a tablespoon- 
ful of gum arabic in about three 
quarts of water, and dip in this 
the articles to be starched, while 
wet. Wring them out and dry them, 
(in winter, in a place where they 
will not freeze). After drying, 
sprinkle, roll them up, and iron as 
usual. 

Hints for washing-day. Washing 
is greatly simplified by putting the 
clothes without soaking into a boiler 
of cold water, using one tablespoon- 
ful of turpentine and one of am- 
monia to each pail of water. Boil 
fifteen minutes after they come to a 
boil, and rinse in two clean waters 
after the suds water. 

For clothes that have become 
yellow and grimy, make a mixture 
of clear lime water, and turpen- 
tine in equal parts. Shake this 





together till creamy; then use a cup- 
ful of the mixture to every boilerful 
of clothes. 

Table linen or white clothes that 
have become yellow are best bleached 
in the month of May. Lay the linen 
or cloth on the grass without rinsing 
out the soap. The sun, the soap, 
and the May dews will make them 
clear and white. 

Egg shells will soften and whiten 
clothes if used as follows: Wash the 
egg shells from time to time and dry 
in a basket. For washing-day, take 
a large cupful, crushed fine and tie 
in acheese-cloth bag. Drop the bag 
of shells into the boiler with the 
washed clothes. 

A small piece of paraffin in the 
wash boiler will whiten clothes. 

Yellow, dingy lace or muslin cur- 
tains are most speedily restored to 
their former purity of color if boiled 
in a strong soapsuds which is half 
milk and half water. Boil half an 
hour, and finish washing them as 
usual. 

To whiten old muslin, yellow with 
age, boil in strong indigo water. Or 
dissolve half a teaspoonful of borax 
in one pint of hot water. When 
cool, soap the fabrics and wash in 
the borax water. 

How to wash a sweater or any knit- 
ted garment. Soak for half an hour 
in lukewarm water and ivory soap 
which has first been dissolved in the 
water. Do not rub, but squeeze the 
garment without lifting, till it is well 
saturated with the soapy water. 
Rinse in several warm waters (al- 
ways without lifting) ; hang over the 
line while wet. A shawl will dry in 
the bottom of a basket in the hot 
sun by shaking it occasionally. 
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Washing blankets. The best and 


easiest way to wash blankets is to 
soak them for one hour, well cov- 
ered, in lukewarm water in which 
has been dissolved one quarter of a 
pound of borax and a little white 
soap. (The soap may be omitted if 
the blankets are not badly soiled.) 
Lift from the water, do not wring, 
hang on the line, and hose well with 
cold water on both sides. The blan- 
kets will get fluffy as the water beats 
against them. 

Or, take two tablespoonfuls of 
ammonia, one teaspoonful of borax, 
and half a bar of shaved soap. 
Boil together with a pint of water 
till the soap is dissolved. Add this 
to a tub of lukewarm water. Soak 
the blankets in this one hour, then 
souse the blankets up and down, and 
all the dirt will come out. Rinse 
several times in clear water (not 
cold) or till the soap is out; hang in 
the sun without wringing, perfectly 
straight, for several hours. When 
dry, beat with a rattan beater as 
you would rugs and furniture. This 
brings up the nap and makes them 
as fluffy as when new. 

Washing flannels. In washing 
flannels care must be taken not to 
shrink them. Wash on a clear day. 
All the water must be of the same 
temperature; never rub, nor use yel- 
low soap, and dry as quickly as pos- 
sible. In ironing, do not have your 
iron too hot. 

Before washing new stockings, set 
the color with alum and salt. 

To keep clothes from freezing. In 
winter, add a large handful of salt to 
the rinse water and the clothes will 
not freeze while hanging them out. 
When ready to go out, wet the hands 
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with vinegar, let it dry on, and you 
will have no cold fingers. 

To prevent fading. Great care 
should be taken in washing deli- 
cately tinted shirt-waists and sum- 
mer dresses to prevent fading. All 
colored goods should be first put to 
soak in salt and cold water, for this 
keeps the color from running. No- 
thing will prevent a garment from 
fading if hung in the sun. Delicate 
colors are safer if dried in the house. 

The popular “Shepherd’s Plaid” 
should be washed in warm water 
and pure white soap, rinsed well in 
clear water, and hung in the shade 
wrong side out. 

To prevent colors from running. A 
tablespoonful of black pepper stirred 
into the first suds in which cottons 
are washed will prevent running. 

Five cents’ worth of sugar-of-lead 
crystals dissolved in a pailful of wa- 
ter makes a solution which fixes 
colors, and establishes the tones of 
pinks, blues, and lavenders. The 
fabrics should remain in the sugar- 
of-lead bath half an hour or so be- 
fore going into the suds to be 
washed. (This mixture is poisonous, 
and should not be left standing 
about.) 

Green is a very difficult color to 
keep in wash goods, but by the use 
of powdered alum in the following 
manner, it may be retained till the 
garment wears out: Before trying 
to remove any of the dirt, plunge 
the frock into a bucket filled with 
water, to which has been added a 
large piece of alum. Let it soak half 
an hour and then lift it out of the 
water; do not wring, but hang in the 
shade to drip and dry. When well 
dried, wash in a suds of white soap 
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and warm (not hot) water and dry 
in the shade, ironing on the wrong 
side. 

Alum in the rinse water only will 
often prevent green from fading. 

Oxgall is good to use for grays and 
all shades of brown. 

Vinegar will sometimes revive 
colors: one tablespoonful of com- 
mon vinegar to each quart of rinsing 
water. Saturate well, wring tightly, 
dry quickly. 

To brighten faded colors. To 
brighten faded pink gowns, put one 
eighth of a yard of Turkey red 
cheese-cloth in water and boil till 
the color is right; try with a small 
piece of the dress before dipping. 
Remember it will dry a bit lighter. 
Blue cheese-cloth used in the same 
way will freshen a light blue dress. 

To bleach faded muslins. 'To 
bleach colored muslin dresses that 
have faded, soak over-night in a so- 
lution of one heaping tablespoonful 
of bichloride of lime to a pailful of 
water. Remove the dresses and boil 
in water prepared in the same man- 
ner. Wash as usual and the dresses 
will have become white. 

How to wash silk garments. Arti- 
cles made of silk must be washed in 
lukewarm water and white soap. 
Borax and ammonia will make pure 
white silk yellow. 

How to wash a pongee silk. Wash 
in lukewarm water and ivory soap; 
do not wring, but let it drip dry, 
hanging the skirt by the belt. 

Ironing silk and pongee. Iron 
rough dry silk and pongee with an 
iron that is not too hot. 

Irons. All irons are better for be- 
ing greased once in a while, or 
washed with soap and water; they 


must always be kept in a dry place 
to prevent rusting. 

Irons will heat more quickly on a 
gas or alcohol stove if covered with 
a tin pan to hold in the heat. 

When ironing, use a sponge for 
moistening the dry spots on thin 
articles. 

Sheer dainty dresses may retain 
their fine crispness till very old by 
dissolving a piece of gum arabic as 
large as a nutmeg and putting it in 
the last rinse water. This is far bet- 
ter for muslins and thin fabrics than 
any starch. 

To iron waists that are trimmed 
with braid, place the braided por- 
tion of the garment right side down 
on a Turkish towel. When ironed in 
this manner the result will be most 
satisfactory. A lace or embroidered 
waist ironed in the same manner 
can be made to look new. 

Stains, and how to remove them. 
When an aarticle is stained, first 
learn the nature of the stain, then 
the remedy to apply. It is always 
safe to try kerosene first on any 
stained white goods. Cold or tepid 
water, or milk, never fixes a stain. 

Yellow spots are often due to 
acids; a weak solution of ammonia 
may remove them. Apply carefully 
directly on the spot. 

Running colors. When: an article 
is stained with color from other 
goods, put the article to soak in 
cold water; the next day wash out 
of this water and dry in the sun. 

Chocolate, tea, and coffee are per- 
haps the most obstinate and fre- 
quent stains with which the house- 
wife has to contend. When fresh, 
stains of this sort can be removed 
by soaking in cold soft water in 
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which a little borax has been dis- 
solved. After soaking a short time, 
pour boiling water over the stain, 
letting the stained part stay in the 
water for a time. 

If the stain is a bad one and ob- 
stinate, get at any drug store a 
small box of salts of lemon. Pour 
boiling water into a bowl, stretch 
the stained piece of goods over this, 
apply a little of the salts of lemon, 
occasionally drop the stain into the 
hot water. The steam from the hot 
water as well as the water, to- 
gether with the salt, will remove a 
very bad stain. In removing all 
stains of any kind the stained part 
must always be well rinsed after 
every application. 

Soap sets many stains, so it is al- 
ways wiser to remove the stain 
when fresh and always before wash- 
ing. 

Ink stains. While fresh, soak in 


milk, using fresh milk as it becomes 


discolored. If this stain has been al- 
lowed to dry, use salts of lemon, 
first wetting the spot, then rubbing 
the salts on and rinsing well in cold 
water. It may be necessary some- 
times to repeat the process. If the 
salts of lemon is not strong enough 
to remove the stain, try oxalic acid; 
use it weak, and with great cau- 
tion, or it will eat a hole in the goods. 
Apply, rubbing and dipping in hot 
water, till the stain disappears, but 
do not let the acid stay on the goods 
any length of time, and be sure to 
rinse well. 

Saleratus will remove ink stains, 
when salts of lemon, milk (sweet or 
sour), and oxalic acid have failed. 

Smear an ink stain with mutton 
tallow before sending to the wash 
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It 


and it will often come away like 
magic. 

To remove ink from colored ma- 
tervals, dip the stained part in warm 
milk and rub the spot lightly under 
the milk, with the finger. As the 
milk becomes inked, change it, and 
continue until it fades away, then 
rinse and dry quickly unless the 
article is to be washed. 

To remove ink stains from books 
use a small quantity of diluted ox- 
alic acid applied with a camel’s- 
hair pencil and blotted with blot- 
ting-paper; this will remove the ink 
with two applications. 

Ink spilled on a carpet may be 
taken up without leaving a stain if 
dry salt be applied immediately. 
As the salt becomes discolored, 
brush it off and renew. Continue 
this till the ink has disappeared. 

Printer’s ink may be removed 
from cloth by soaking in kerosene 
oil. 

Fruit stains. When first made 
rub salt on the stain, and after- 
wards pour boiling water over and 
through the stained part, allowing 
it to stand in the water for a time. 
In cold weather, fruit spots can be 
removed by hanging the stained 
article out of doors overnight. 

If the stain has been fixed by 
time, soak the article in a weak so- 
lution of oxalic acid, or hold it over 
the fumes of sulphur. 

Grass stains. (1) Rub lard on the 
spot and then wash in soap and cold 
water. 

(2) Saturate the spot thoroughly 
with kerosene and then wash as 
usual. 

(3) Clear ammonia will remove 
grass stains without leaving a trace, 
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but it must be used only on white 
goods. 

(4) Molasses rubbed well into 
grass stains before washing will 
often be sufficient to remove them. 

(5) Moisten with pure alcohol, or 
try rubbing moistened cream of tar- 
tar on the stains. 

Paint stains. ‘Turpentine will 
always remove a fresh paint stain. 
If old and dried, scrape the surface 
carefully with a knife, soften the 
paint with a little vaseline, and then 
apply the turpentine, which will re- 
move paint and vaseline. 

Varnish and paint. If the stain 
is on a coarse fabric, dissolve by 
saturating in turpentine; use alco- 
hol if on a fine fabric. Sponge with 
chloroform if a dark ring is left by 
the turpentine. 

A paint-stained dress. If you hap- 
pen to get wet paint on a dress, rub 
the stain at once with another piece 
of the same material, and the stain 
will disappear. One can use another 
and covered part of the garment — 
as the facing or under side of the 
hem. 

Old paint stains. Equal parts of 
ammonia and turpentine will take 
paint out of clothing, no matter 
how hard and dry it is. Saturate 
the spot two or three times, and 
wash out in soapsuds. 

Machine-oil stains should be 
rubbed with soap and cold soft 
water. If the water is not soft, 
soften it with borax. Hot water will 
make the stains permanent. An- 
other remedy is to rub the stain well 
with lard, let it stand for several 
hours, then wash with soap and cold 
water. 


Blood stains. Soak in cold salt 


water, then wash in warm water 
with plenty of soap, and afterward 
boil; or saturate with kerosene oil 
and let it stand a few minutes, then 
wash. 

Spots on wall paper and window 
shades. Fill a small cheese-cloth 
bag with corn meal and rub care- 
fully the soiled surface as you would 
a plain cloth; sometimes a large 
grease-spot can be removed by the 
use of a blotting-paper and a hot 
iron; the heat draws the grease into 
the blotting-paper. Then rub with 
a meal-bag. 

Iodine stains. Wash with alcohol, 
rinse or wash in soapy water not too 
hot. 

Scorched stains. Wet the scorched 
place, rub with soap, and bleach in 
the sun. Often, if slightly scorched 
by an overheated iron, laying the 
garment in the sun will cause the 


yellowed place to disappear. 


Bluing spots can be removed 
from clothes by soaking in kerosene, 
then washing with naphtha soap in 
cold or lukewarm water. The same 
thing will remove wheel grease from 
wash goods. 

Pitch, wheel grease, or tar stains. 
Soften these with lard and soak in 
turpentine. Scrape off carefully all 
surface dirt that will come off, then 
sponge with the turpentine. Rub 
gently till dry and then place in the 
open air for a couple of hours. 

Leather stains on white stockings 
may be removed by applying oxalic 
acid, diluted in water, in the pro- 
portion of half an ounce of acid to a 
pint of water. Rinse and repeat un- 
til the stain is gone. Wash very 
thoroughly afterward, or the acid 
will leave a mark of its own. 
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Acid stains, such as vinegar or 
lemon juice, which will very often 
change the color of a colored fabric, 
may be removed by sponging very 
lightly and carefully with ammonia 
and water, using one tablespoonful 
of ammonia to four of water. 

Tron rust. (1) To remove iron- 
rust, dampen the cloth and rub well 
with cream of tartar on the spots; let 
it stand an hour, then wash; if not 
removed, repeat the process. 

(2) Use salts of lemon, if not too 
bad a stain; otherwise oxalic acid 
may be used, but with great care. 

(3) Try lemon and powdered 
alum over steam instead of salts of 
lemon, but rinse in cold water im- 
mediately. 

Mildew is a stain caused by linen 
or cotton being put away damp. 
It is a true mould and requires 
warmth and moisture for its growth. 
It is a most difficult stain to remove 
and requires time and great pa- 
tience. Javelle water may be tried 
in cases of advanced growth, but 
success cannot be assured. 

Stretch the stained part over a 
hard surface and rub off as much as 
will come with a piece of soft dry 
cloth. Rub in a little salt and try 
if lemon juice will take it out. 

The best way is to wet the stains 
thoroughly, rub them over with 
plenty of soap, and rub chalk on 
the place; put the article in the sun, 

and keep it sprinkled with warm 
water. Renew the soap, the chalk, 
and the wetting from time to time, 
and the stain will come out; rinse 
well in clean cold water. Lemon 
juice and sunshine will often remove 
mildew. 

Handkerchiefs are especially liable 
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to mildew. Soak them in a very 
weak solution of chloride of lime for 
several hours; then, rinsing them in 
plenty of water will take the mil- 
dew from them. 

For strong fabrics, dissolve four 
tablespoonfuls of lime in one half a 
pint of water, and soak fifteen min- 
utes. 

Stains on carpets (soot or oil). 
Rub the spot with starch, flour, 
corn meal, salt, or fuller’s earth. 
Oil from the street can be treated 
in this way, care being taken to re- 
move with a whisk broom all the 
particles that are on the surface; 
then try any of these dry remedies, 
repeating till the stain is gone. 

To remove stains from mattresses. 

Place the mattress in the sun and 
cover the spots with a thick paste, 
made by wetting starch, or flour, 
with cold water. After an hour or 
so, rub the paste off, and if not 
quite clean, repeat the operation. 

Mud stains. On dark clothes, 
allow them to dry thoroughly be- 
fore attempting to remove them. 
Then a brisk brushing will prob- 
ably take all the mud away with- 
out leaving any traces of the ugly 
mark that would have remained 
otherwise. If not, rubbing with 
grated raw potato will often take 
away a bad mud stain. 

Stains made by heat on wood may 
be removed by rubbing with hot 
milk. 

Instead of wiping up alcohol 
when spilled on varnished wood 
neutralize at once with oil, for the 
varnish softens quickly. Restore 
color by rubbing with kerosene or 
with equal parts of oil and turpen- 
tine. 
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JUNIOR CITIZENSHIP IN THE HOME 
BY MABEL HILL 


Author of ‘* Lessons for Junior Citizens "’ 


THE consciousness that swept over 
the country more than a decade ago 
that there was large need of civic re- 
organization and higher ideals of 
citizenship has led to much specific 
change in municipal life. Not only 
have national and state leagues aid- 
ed towns and cities to improve con- 
ditions along all lines of organized 
government; not only have village 
improvement associations and so- 
cial settlement clubs taken hold of 
vital matters in community activi- 
ties, but the work has extended into 
the educational field through schools 
and colleges, through the ministry 
and the courts. 

If a general survey were to be 
taken and presented to the public 
anent the so-called “civic awaken- 
ing,” there would be offered for con- 
sideration a most remarkable array 
of data as to the immediate and in- 
creasing growth of the movement to 
inspire town and city with the spirit 
of codperation and the standards of 
better citizenship. 

This tremendous work, however, 
has been for the most part carried 
on by the teachers, the social work- 
ers, and the officials and individuals 
connected with organized leagues. 

Curiously enough the home has 
taken no part in the movement in so 
far as we know. We are told that 
there are in the United States six- 
teen million children constantly 
“going to school.” If this be true, 
then there are even more than six- 


teen million in homes, children un- 
der the age of eighteen who are the 
“junior citizens” of our country. 
But, like the boys and girls of the 
old adage, ‘“shoemakers’ children 
always go barefoot,” so these citi- 
zen-children go unshod along the 
trail of their fathers, sometimes 
doubtless stepping in their foot- 
prints, but oftener finding but faint 
marks to follow! For in how many 
homes in this wide land of ours are 
there fathers who actually under- 
take to instruct their sons in local 
government, in common law, or dis- 
cuss with them the current events 
of the daily environment? 

Every now and then a neighbor 
tells me that he is about to “watch 
over Tom’s algebra lessons.” Or 
Tom’s mother informs me that she 
is attending to his French, — “A 
little every morning that he may 
have conversation at home.” An- 
other parent assures me that since 
vocational training has been offered 
in the school she herself has taken a 
“real interest in Mary’s learning 
to cook”! “We study the cook- 
book, and it is quite remarkable 
how that child of twelve takes to 
the work!” 

But to teach “good citizenship” 
in the home is an undeveloped op- 
portunity; an opportunity full of 
promise and delight to the adult 
citizen, man or woman, who really 
cares for the public good and the 
betterment of civic surroundings. 
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The Roman Catholic priest tells 
us that if he has the training of the 
child from the beginning to the 
tenth year he has no fear of funda- 
mental principles being injured by 
later argument. Or, to quote an 
older sage, “‘As the twig is bent, so 
the tree ’s inclined.” 

If our present greatest need in 
this Republic to-day is to create a 
genuine and vital in- 
terest in civic affairs, 
the twig should surely 
be bent, the priest’s 
centuries-old advice 
should be followed. 
Educate the little 
ones; take the child 
into the world of cit- 
izenship. Why not? 
We take them into 
the world of biology 
through naturestudy, 
and into the fields of 
history through pages 
of fascinating histor- 
ical literature. 

Direct contact with 
civic life is possible. 
First-hand acquaint- 
ance with municipal 
conditions is to be 
had for the asking. In 
fact our boys and girls 
are daily in touch 
with scenes alive with 
community activities. The boy or 
girl comes and goes about his en- 
vironment; he is in touch with po- 
liceman, fireman, with garbage-car- 
rier and ashman, with street-cleaner 
andlamp-lighter, and his perceptions 
are quickened, his imagination stim- 
ulated. The school, as we have stat- 
ed, is attempting to explain these 
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municipal departments. Just what 
the guardians of the city are doing 
through the function of the police 
and fire departments is discussed in 
the school, at least in some schools. 

But if the matter is dropped there 
its force is lost. Lessons in geogra- 
phy are lost because, having learned 
that the Nile overflows its banks, 
the average child does not happen 
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A community interest that is objective. 


to run up against the Nile again for 
years and years. Nobody in his 
home happens to speak of it, and 
the papers and bulletins seem to 
miss it! 

So, too, with the lesson on the 
parks, even though it prove a most 
delightful topic in the classroom it 
needs emphasis afterwards, as fa- 








ther and children stroll across public 
gardens, or bowl along on our state 
highroads, or speed through park- 
way and boulevard of our beautiful 
systems of parks and state reserva- 
tions all over the country. 

Were fathers and mothers in the 
home willing to instruct their child- 
ren in the methods and facts of 
municipal life immediately around 
them, it would go far to overcoming 
the gross ignorance on the part of 
present-day citizenship, an ignor- 
ance which has developed in the 
home as it has throughout the na- 
tion at large, because of a laissez- 
faire attitude of mind on the part 
of educated society. 

There is no question but children 
will respond if parents will focus 
their attention upon the subject. 
We believe there need be no hard- 
and-fast method of instruction. In 
six cases out of ten an occasion will 
arise where the subject will fit into 
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the immediate 
current event of 
the day or week, 
but the important 
thing is to take 
the occasion and 
to point out its 
significance. And 
the next impor- 
tant thing is to 
keep up the les- 
sons when there is 
no obvious occa- 
sion! We mean, 
for instance, a boy 
is walking with his 
father. The occa- 
sion may arise in 
the shape of a new 
construction un- 
der the supervision of the street de- 
partment; or repairs are being made 
on a street; ora street is closed be- 
cause a bridge is out of commission. 
Then is the time fora talk about the 
street department, its relation to 
other departments, its cost to the 
city, its future development, and so 
forth. But the lesson should not stop 
with the walk and the “talk.” It 
should becarriedon afterwardsinthe 
home, where another kind of invest- 
igation may be made through street 
reports, and where estimates can be 
drawn up which will be of value to 
the child’s imagination. Out of this 
lesson may grow other lessons, not 
always when an “occasion arises,” 
but because the talk on the use of 
streets naturally leads to the con- 
trol of streets, and to the question 
of the water system; lighting the 
streets and transportation also lend 
themselvés to this nucleus topic. 
Municipal ownership of municipal 
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What a subject for the child’s home lessons in good citizenship ! 
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utilities may sound like a difficult 
subject for childhood, but “car 
fares” and “electric lights” and 
“running water” in school or home 
faucets, are topics actually very 
close to the lives of boys and girls. 
The police and fire departments 
offer stories for “hero worship,” 
but the talks on the duties and 
daily work of the men in these de- 
partments offer still larger lessons 
in good citizenship because of the 
routine of orderliness, willingness to 
do simple little duties, day in and 
day out. A visit to a well-ordered 
fire station teaches a boy that “‘ good 
housekeeping” is well worth while. 
The board of health is a depart- 
ment in town and city which will af- 
ford much investigation and will 
lead the parent into explaining the 
relation between municipal and 
state governments. So, the 
parks and playgrounds 
will give, as we have al- 


too, 


ready intimated, an op- 
portunity to emphasize 
how state and 
government are further- 
the 
large stretches of land for 
the public pleasure. 
Perhaps inno one phase 
of community life has the 
opportunity to correlate a 
civic interest and home 
interests been so woefully 
neglected as in relation to 
the school department. 
Our schools are supported 
by the citizens, our par- 
ents allow their children 
to spend from five to 
six hours in the rooms 
and playgrounds of the 


national 


ing reservation of 


schools, and yet we may safely 
say that the relation of home and 
school, at least in the near past, has 
been almost ignored. The noblesse 
oblige between the two units of so- 
ciety has been almost a negligible 
quantity. Whose schoolhouse is it? 
Why should its property be care- 
fully guarded by each and every 
child? What purpose is it serving 
in aiding every ambitious father 
and mother? How much is the act- 
ual cost expended for each and every 
child? And what is the spirit of 
comradeship in the school? What is 
the loyalty to this the child’s first 
alma mater? 

School, health, charity, fire and 
police, street and parks, municipal 
utilities, — these are the commun- 
ity interests which are objective, 
and which touch the life of the child 
at every turn, and out of which the 





Teach the children how the streets and houses in the city are lighted 
with gas, 
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spirit of Good Will may be engen- 
dered. Kindliness, coOperation, pa- 
tience, loyalty, sacrifice, these and 
other marked qualities of the manly 
man and womanly woman will be 
more or less developed as the inten- 
sive study of civics is persistently 
taught in schoolroom and home. At 
least this will be true if there be 


‘moral qualities within the boy and 


girl to respond to teaching and 


Courtesy Ginn & Co, 
A talk on the duties of the fire department gives a 
large lesson in good citizenship. 


training. We cannot prophesy no- 
bleness or righteousness in citizen- 
ship if the brain areas are lacking. 
Good literature will not make a cul- 
tivated scholar unless there be a re- 
sponse to the inspiration of ideals 
and literary habits of thought. 

But when all is said and done it is 
safe to promise that the majority of 
children will have their attention 
focussed upon community life by 
this home teaching, if systematic 


and continuous, and that there will 
be a bond of common interest be- 
tween parent and child, and family 
and neighborhood as never before. 

In this very brief presentation of 
the possibilities for the study of civ- 
ics in the home, we have not begun 
to enumerate the other interests of a 
larger influence which often appeal 
to the child’s mind and which ap- 
pertain to government quite as 
much as municipal life. The coming 
of the postman, daily or oftener, of- 
fers a national activity of intense 
moment to the children. Our cur- 
rency takes the child to the Treas- 
ury Department, with its manifold 
bureaus of detail, under the super- 
vision of the one cabinet officer. Im- 
migration, a topic of fascination to 
every one who lives in a modern 
city or sees the foreigner crowding 
into our mill villages, is still an- 
other. An investigation of the Im- 
migration Bureau, under the care of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, has rich rewards not only in 
the study of racial characteristics, 
but in the spirit of “brotherly 
love,” as between nation and na- 
tion, community and community, 
neighbor and neighbor. 

Such an investigation may well 
assure father and son months of les- 
sons; talks and walks; comparisons 
and tabulations. Or, again, it may 
be the Department of Agriculture 
which has caught the attention of 
the children, through some newspa- 
per item. The occasion may have 
arisen in the country home, where 
the family are gathered around the 
open fire and apples and nuts are 
the incidents of the hour. What an 
evening of pleasure to hear about the 
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big work done in the West and 
South anent soils and farm pro- 
ducts! What an Eldorado looms up 
for the farmer lad who begins to 
realize that during his lifetime the 
old farms of his neighborhood may 
yield a hundredfold more wealth in 
material product, simply because 
the Government is spending enor- 
mous sums of money experimenting 
upon such matters. Or if the home 
lesson be in the city, there 
is the same opportunity 
to feel grateful, for are 
there not Food Laws and 
Meat Laws and what-not 
Laws to assure the com- 
ing generation that at 
Washington we are really 
being protected, and that 
constant steps are being 
taken to prevent disease? 

The Army and its mili- 
tary discipline; the Navy 
with a study of its marine, 
its life at Annapolis; the 
State Department and its consuls 
and ministerial legations at every 
port all over the world; the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with its Forest- 
ry and its Indians! What entertain- 
ing subjects for investigation and 
discussion! What a succession of 
happy lessons for the father to con- 
duct if he but take the time to fol- 
low his children in their all-engross- 
ing search after facts! 

Moreover, we believe that the 
parents themselves, after two or 
three years of such study and dis- 
cussions, will be better fitted to ful- 
fill the duties of citizenship than 
ever before. For these lessons 
should mean, if carried out in schol- 
arly fashion, that government bulle- 


tins are examined now and then, and 
current magazine articles read and 
filed and referred to. There will be 
no need of muckracking articles. 
The study of civics with our child- 
ren should be a presentation of all 
the good that is yearly achieved. 
There are so many splendid things 
to discover that graft and dishonesty 
and corruption should have no place 
in the child’s mind. The great mass 
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What the guardians of the city’s health do. 


of officials, serving our country, are 
working faithfully, indefatigably, 
for the good of the whole. Let this 
be constantly emphasized. 

We have not touched upon half 
of the civic life, — national, state, 
or municipal, — which belongs to 
the work we are suggesting. Our 
idea is to ask the reader to coodper- 
ate in this work; to further Home 
Lessons in Citizenship. The Home 
Procress MaGazinE has already, 
in earlier issues of the paper, offered 
lists of books that will aid parents in 
making home study more efficient. 
They are books which will guide the 
parent in setting a pace for the cap- 
abilities of the child. Though we 
would add again that after all it is 
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the immediate occasion and the re- 
sponse of the boy and girl which 
will be the best guide in the teach- 
ing of government. It is the news 
of the morning paper; the fire of the 
previous night; the contagious dis- 
ease next door; the little child lost 
and returned by the patrolman; the 
appointment of a new consul to 
some town in Italy or China that 
has been studied in geography; it is, 
we think, these immediate occa- 
sions which make the study of citi- 
zenship and good will so vital, so 
part and parcel of daily life. 

More than sixteen million child- 
renin homes under the guidance of 
parents or guardians! Sixteen mil- 
lion boys and girls, mostly children 
of citizens of the United States, and 
themselves “Junior Citizens.”” Oh, 
if these might go forth equipped 
with some civic knowledge and 
much enthusiasm for the work of 
the world! 

If they could go forth with the 
spirit of service, of neighborliness 
and coéperation, what an array of 
young men and young women it 
would make for our next generation! 
How the city would no longer be 
only the City Beautiful in broad 


strgets and rich architectural deco- 
ration, parks and healthful play- 
grounds; but a Larger City Beauti- 
ful it would be, with Intelligence 
and Good Will hand in hand! 

How the dream of our Poet of De- 
mocracy would be fulfilled! 


“The place where a great city stands is not the 
place of stretch’d wharves, docks, manu- 
factures, deposits of produce merely, 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new-comers 
or the anchor-lifters of the departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings 
or shops selling goods from the rest of the 
earth. 

Nor the place of the best libraries and schools, 
nor the place where money is plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 


“Where the city stands with the brawniest breed 
of orators and bards, 

Where the city stands that is belov’d by these, 
and loves them in return and understands 
them, 

Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the 
common words and deeds, 

Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is in its 
place, 


“Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, 
and President, Mayor, Governor and 
what not, are agents for pay, 

Where children are taught to be laws to them- 
selves, and to depend on themselves. 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 

Where speculations on the soul are encouraged 


“Where the city of the healthiest fathers stand, 
Where the city of the best bodied mothers stand 
There the great city stands.’’ 


WINTER TREES 


LIKE champions of old, 
Their garments at their feet, 
Defiant of the cold, 

The wrestling winds they meet: 
Anon, if victors found, 


With vernal trophies crowned. 
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HOW CAN WE BEST AID THE CHILD? 


BY EARLE WILLIAM GAGE 


Tue child comes to a new world, a 
world of many wonders. We should 
be prepared to aid the child in gain- 
ing his inheritance. His inheritance 
has been classified in five depart- 
ments: the inheritance of science, of 
literature, his esthetic inheritance, 
his institutional inheritance and his 
religious inheritance. 

This child that has come to his 
new world is given to us, and we are 
to enable him, if possible, to com- 
prehend his inheritance. This child 
himself is a marvel; “‘The center of 
the universe,” Emerson says he is. 
We should give him a gradual reve- 
lation of this inheritance which is 
his. And he is not only to have his 
inheritance brought to him, but we 
are especially to develop his power 
so he may be enabled to use his 
inheritance. Many people have 
gained large acquaintance with this 
world, who were yet of little use to 
themselves, to men or to God be- 
cause they have not gained the 
power to use their inheritance. 

The greatest reformation of mod- 
ern times in education is the recog- 
nition and application of the princi- 
ples that the development of the 
child should come from within. We 
believe the child is created in the 
image of God, the power of the 
child should be continuously ren- 
dered to God. Education is a con- 
tinuous growth toward God. And 
the education of the child proceeds 
toward God by the doing of the 
child. The child, in order to trans- 


form his environment must work it 
out into harmony with his personal 
ideals, not with the ideals other 
people impose upon him. In order 
that he may be a wise transformer, 
a thoroughly equipped transformer, 
he should have brought to him the 
environment which will most clearly 
reveal to him his inheritance. 

Our first work is to keep the child 
in splendid condition as a being, in 
his physical, intellectual and spirit- 
ual being. These were created in 
harmony and we should keep them 
so. His physical condition must be 
vigorous, for on that depends the 
development of his intellectual and 
spiritual power. We should train 
him to be a thinker. But this is not 
sufficient. Many people have all 
this, and yet are not producers, 
transformers. We must be very 
wise that we do not in any manner 
warp this individual power, this 
self-hood, this image of God that is 
in the child. In modern times we 
have learned to care for the emo- 
tional being of the child, also. 
Many men have wisdom and yet 
have no power in their lives to urge 
them to achieve in their wisdom the 
things they should do for God and 
the world. 

In science we ought to give the 
child his relationship to nature. 
The modern idea of nature study is 
not the acquisition of data relating 
to some department of nature, but 
the bringing of the child into con- 
scious relationship with nature so 
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his life is stirred by that life, so 
there comes to him a beneficent 
influence. The child gets from na- 
ture, or from God through nature, 
much more definitely than we real- 
ize, many of the finest impressions 
it is possible for him to receive at 
that particular age. Those of us 
who are truest and sweetest in life, 
going into the heart of nature, find 
and receive the revelation that 
comes, of beauty, of sweetness, of 
life. We seek for the child not fear 
of nature as was the ancient ideal, 
nor simply love of nature. The true 
ideal is that God gives the child the 
love of nature and this is to be de- 
veloped by life in nature. The old 
idea of nature study was the de- 
struction of life, analysis; the new 
ideal is production of life. The child 
is no longer taught to destroy the 
flower but to cultivate the flowers. 
He is taught to plant the seed so he 
may learn that he has no power him- 
self to make the seed grow, but 
without his planting it would not 
have grown; that God is not going 
to do man’s work in the world, and 
if he does it in harmony with God’s 
laws, God will give it the blessing. 
Applied science is to teach the 
child that he must know, but more 
than that, he must use what he 
knows. The modern ideal in educa- 
tion is not receptivity, reflectivity, 
but executive power. Thirty and 
forty years ago, the professor stood 
before his class in applied science 
and performed the experiments and 
drew the conclusions, and the class 
received them. To-day every child 
does his own work, performs his 
own experiments, draws his own 
conclusions — is executive. 


We should give the child a wide 
range of scientific knowledge that 
he may be able to subdue nature, to 
dominate his inheritance. What 
marvelous development there has 
been in science! The child should 
receive this development so he may 
be able to reveal these revelations 
to others. He is to learn that there 
is no inheritance of the past great 
enough for the future or the present, 
and he was given to the world of 
God that he may reveal some new 
ideal in some field, that will help the 
race to higher life, and that will 
make higher life more easy. 

How much do we know to-day of 
the science of living, of foods and 
sanitation and of everything relat- 
ing to our homes? One of the great- 
est movements in the scientific 
world is the improvement of the 
home scientifically. And the child is 
to receive this as part of his inher- 
itance. 

The science of mathematics must 
be given as the basis of all natural 
and applied science. The science of 
astronomy will reveal the vastness 
and glory of the universe. On the 
other side is the microscope reveal- 
ing the marvelous minuteness and 
accuracy and beauty in everything 
that is made. Science is to open the 
eyes of the child so it may be impos- 
sible for anyone to make that child 
an infidel; he will have a conscious- 
ness that cannot be disturbed, that 
there must have been a God to 
create a world so vast and yet so 
perfect and beautiful in all its 
detail. 

The prophet souls who have 
approached nearest God and have 
had the clearest revelation from 
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God of world problems, of the re- 
lation of God to men and women; 
and of all the spiritual agencies 
that should uphold our lives, — 
these prophet souls have revealed 
their thoughts in their writings. 
We should develop the child so 
that he may be able to read these 
intelligently. The motherhood of 
the race can do nothing more to 
uplift the race than to read them 
at the evening hour great thoughts 
from the minds of great thinkers 
and writers. The children are able 
to understand higher literature than 
we give them credit for. If we 
can give the child these revela- 
tions of nature and train him to 
see in them the world of the spirit 
revealed in them, we are training 
him to get most truly into his life 
the highest inspiration that has yet 
been given to the race, whether it be 
in the works of great authors or in 
the Bible. Our great work is to 
train him to believe there is gold in 
these literary productions, to see 
there is gold, and then train him to 
dig for the gold. No other work is 
so likely to guarantee the child his 
inheritance as is literature. Very 
few people are presently studying 
literature for the love of it. 

The artistic inheritance has been 
revealed to the American people 
only in the last few years. There are 
wonderful stories in painting. Sculp- 
ture and architecture are part of the 
inheritance, and we should give 
the child a vision of them. Give the 
children some of the ideals of Greek 
art and ask them to look for ex- 
amples of it in the city. The little 
children will take these ideals into 
their life more definitely perhaps 


than we do. We should cultivate 
the child’s power to see truly. The 
child who has not this training loses 
much that is his. 

Then he should be trained to ac- 
quire power to reveal in some of 
these forms the great thoughts that 
come into his life. Beauty in com- 
mon things is one of the first things 
in his inheritance the child should 
have developed. The whole world 
is full of beauty, and we ought to 
give the child the power of seeing 
beautiful things and _ producing 
beautiful things. Music is another 
part of the child’s inheritance. In 
the future the nation will be able to 
understand these and take them 
into their lives as uplifting influ- 
ences so they may give to the world 
a new American art and music with 
the element of freedom and soul 
growth more fully revealed than by 
any races of the past. 

The institutional inheritance is 
next to be considered. Humanity 
itself is worthy of the child’s study, 
the evolution of the race from bar- 
barism. We are to have a new his- 
tory in the coming days, studying 
history not as events but in the evo- 
lution of the race toward the divine. 
We are to relate the child to the 
home, the state, the race much 
more definitely, so he may be con- 
scious that as a being he can func- 
tion, that he is here for the purpose 
of achieving something for his race, 
his country, his state, developing in 
him that element of faith that 
ought to be brought into the life of 
everyone — faith in himself, in his 
home as a center of beauty, joy, 
power; in his country as having a 
message from the divine that must 
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be revealed, and that he has a part 
in the making; faith in the divinity, 
the ultimate unity of the race. We 
can give these to the child by re- 
vealing to him the institutional life 
through which the race has passed 
and which is only in process of 
development now. The relation of 
the individual to the community he 
must learn. There is absolute har- 
mony between the individual and 
the community and there can be no 
conflict between individualism and 
communism, when both are prop- 
erly understood. The whole reacts 
on the individual and the individual 
is a part of the whole, and as each 
rises the race can be brought to a 
higher condition. We should reveal 
to him ideals of freedom, freedom of 
the individual soul to be and to do 
for God as God has revealed to the 
race what is freedom and individual 
responsibility. 


His religious inheritance is the 


most important. We should not 
desire to have the child have a for- 
mal word religion until he has had 
experience in life. He should be 
taught by his wise mother, father, 
teacher, so that he has experiences 
which will prepare him for compre- 
hending appreciative centers, un- 
derstanding the great ideals of God 
and religion. As Christians we ac- 
cept the idea that the child is born 
with a soul capable of receiving 
these divine impressions, but the 
ideals that have frequently been 
given in childhood of God and reli- 
gion are many times evil instead of 
good. We should like to give the 
child a great emotional develop- 
ment in these early years, a training 
in the suggestive element, when he 


is getting into his life these centers 
of life and development. In the 
symbolic period we should like the 
child to have a large development of 
his emotional nature. You have 
possibly heard the statement that 
the child who is taught to love 
truly is pretty well educated. 
There is a good deal of philosophy 
in that thought. The child is to be 
taught so to love what is true and 
beautiful and sweet, and to rever- 
ence the representative of God in 
the adults around him — and sorry 
representatives some of us are— 
because they receive their ideals of 
fatherhood from the ideal we put 
into their lives, by their experience 
with us. If that ideal has not been 
truly developed from the life they 
see around them, they cannot get 
it by any other form of words. 
The child needs not a word reli- 
gion-but a vital religion as a founda- 
tion. The awful conceptions some 
of us had of God in our childhood 
should not be put before children. 
Some mothers say to their children: 
“God will not love you if you are 
bad.” We have no right to say that. 
Never train the child to think he is 
bad, but endeavor to teach him the 
great consciousness of the power he 
has to achieve for the race. We are 
all too conscious of our weakness to- 
day. The church, in the elder days, 
took more pains to reveal to man his 
responsibility for the evil in him 
than responsibility for the good he 
could do. The great work of life is 
to reveal that power for uplifting 
humanity, to reveal to the child that 
the past is not good enough for the 
present; that he should do some- 
thing for the bringing in of the 
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future that is better. It is vitally 
true that we are directly responsible 
for the work that we ought to do 
because we have a personal individ- 
uality. 

It is good to see that the child 
does not always comprehend ex- 
actly what its elders say. A mother 
said to her child, in that high- 
pitched voice which is sure of its 
own untruth, “If you do that, God 
won't love you.” The child was so 
healthy it failed to comprehend 
what the mother said, and it re- 
plied confidently, “‘Oh, well, Moses 
will.” Another little boy, when his 
mother made a like statement to 
him, replied, “‘Oh, well, he is always 
getting mad over something.” 
These children were not responsible 
for irreverence. The mothers had 
presented to these children beings 
with whom they were not ac- 
quainted. Some people teach their 
children to think of God as a kind of 
policeman. A little girl said to her 
father, ‘Would n’t we have a nice 
world if it was not for God and the 
policeman?” Her mother and fa- 
ther were directly responsible for 
this irreverence. 

When a child has a revelation he 
tries at once to put it into execution. 
God meant that this greatest ele- 
ment in our possession should con- 
tinue to develop while we live, so 
that as we grow older, our tendency 
to achieve the revelations that have 
come to us should increase. Of 
course we should temper our insight 
by reason developed by all the 
means we have in our lives, but 
when we have rationally decided a 
thing is true and right and ought to 
be achieved, we should go directly, 


as a child, with all the powers within 
us, and the intellectual nature to 
guide us, and achieve our insight. 
But the race and the individual lose 
this tendency to achieve its insight, 
as we grow older. It loses infinitely 
more, because as we fail to struggle 
for the achievement of our insight, 
when God takes away the vision, 
we the power to That 
is the evil that overtakes us if we 
are not true, and we are true only 
when our religion drives us to be 
something for God 
through our immediate environ- 
ment, not waiting for great things to 
do at some future time, but doing the 
things that appear now to us to do. 

All the inheritance we have of 
science, literature, art, music, sim- 
ply define and expound the Bible 
religion, as we study them in their 
true aspect toward life, with a true 
consciousness of their relation to 
the divine, in the faith that the 
truly great elements of power are 
freedom, immortality and God. 
When we study these things with 
these great principles before us, then 
we know that the whole of the strug- 
gling, aspiring race should be broad- 
er and truer and more uplifting as 
the race grows older. The religion 
of twenty-five years ago is not the 
religion of to-day. The religious 
world is developing. That does not 
mean that the Bible was wrong, but 
we receive from the Bible new reve- 
lations that we were not able to see 
in it and receive from it before. We 
are living wiser lives and sweeter, 
loving our neighbors more sincerely 
and broadly, our neighbors being 
not simply those nearest but those 
who need us most. And so we shall : 
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get the revelation in our lives. We 
should see that our children get the 
best religious inheritance given up 
to the present time, and then that 
they are prepared to do their work 
as God’s representatives. The high- 
est ideal we can give to the child, 


THE IVY 


after revealing to him all these 
things, all this inheritance, his self- 
hood, so he is a self-directing, self- 
controlling individual, is the ideal 
that he is here to make a greater 
inheritance for those who are to 
come after him. 


GREEN 


Ou, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
And slily he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


CHARLES DICKENs. 
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FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF NATURE 


BY PROF. W. J. HOXIE 


Last week two men were talking 
in the street car about the Nature 
Classes that I am having here now 
in Savannah, Georgia, for children. 
One said that he had al- 
ways lived in the city, 
so of course he never 
had a chance at 
anything of 
thatsort. The 
other, who 
was a life- 
long farmer, 
said he nev- 
er had the 
time. Both 
of these re- 
marksshowed 
the most pro- 
found igno- 
rance. 

The city, as mod- 
ern cities go, is one of 
the very best fields for 
Nature Study, and the 
farmer who has _ not 
time for it must be very 
far indeed from the modern up-to- 
date kind. Possibly it may be sur- 
mised that very big cities like New 
York are unfitted for the study of 
Nature, and so they may be in some 
of her most kindly and attractive 
phases. A gorgeous quiet country 
sunrise, it must be granted, cannot 
be seen there; but a mild versionof it 
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Coral fungus, — beautifully 
shaped, and of an exquisite sal- 


mon-pink in color. 
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is possible even to the confirmed city 
denizen, — in the big parks that are 
only “five cents’ worth” from any- 
where in town. There are trees in 
some cities. Oneof the prettiest col- 
lections of leaf prints on photograph 
paper I have ever seen was made by 
a little lame girl who lived 
in a big city, and had 
never been out in 
the country at all. 
She saved and 
pressed the 
leaves from 
the shade 
trees that 
were found 
in the 
streets, after 
the method 
explained in 
the Novem- 
ber issue of 
Home Procress. 
Some of the shade 
trees have seeds that 
can be picked up and 
planted in a flower-pot. 
I know a little girl who 
is cherishing with great 
delight her own little oak tree. 
She means some time to plant it 
where it will have a good chance to 
grow, and she confidently expects 
some day to sit inits shade. It is not 
by any means impossible that she 
may realize her wish. Even in the 
most humble city homes there are 
one or two little plants to be tended 








Gall, 


an interesting specimen. 


with loving care, and often as not a 
goldfish, too. Why, even the ten- 
cent stores now sell them, so they 
are within easy reach of all purses. 

If there are parks of any size it is 
not at all improbable that there are 
squirrels there. Here in Savannah, 
Georgia, where I live, there are 
plenty of them. “Of what use is the 
squirrel’s tail to him?” is a question 
I was asking myself the other day, 
while one of the bright-eyed little 
scamps was frolicking about at my 
feet. Just as if in answer to my 
question it began to rain a little and 
my pert little friend jerked that 
long bushy tail of his up over his 
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back and went on eating his nut. It 
seemed as if he said, “There, now; 
this is my tail and I know how to 
use it.”” Some people seem to think 
it is for a rudder to steer in jumping, 
but I have two flying squirrels, one 
with no tail at all, and I firmly be- 
lieve she flies the better of the pair. 

But, as I said before, there are now 
many country places within “five 
cents’ worth” of town by the trolley 
lines. By this do not understand 
places of so-called amusement where 
you get five balls for a penny to 
throw at the nigger dolls, but re- 
tired spots among birds and flowers 
and fresh air. That last is like a 
woman’s postscript— the whole 
soul of the letter. For even in the 
best of the city parks we are never 
secure from a good full breath of 
gasoline, wafted to us from a pass- 
ing automobile, or a continued savor 
of pitch from the asphalt. Get into 
some spot where the trees can mur- 
mur unassisted by the tout of the 
horns from the speedway, and es- 
pecially where the European spar- 
row rageth not, and there you will 
find birds, flowers, and trees galore. 
Cast yourself down on the grass. 
What if some little inquisitive ant 
does come along and tickle your 
neck. That isall in the day’s work 
— yours and his. He cannot eat 
you up. And, as you may be block- 
ing his door, move a little. Watch 
the clouds and try to imagine how 
high they are, and how fast they 
move, while you chew the sweet end 
of a grass blade; it does not take 
long to find out which is the sweet 
end. Drink in the sunshine, and 
bathe in the wind. That does all 
children good, no matter how old 
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Prof. Hoxie and Bismark, his pet eagle. 


they are. Do not be in a hurry to go 
home, but wait and see the twilight 
settle down, and hear the faint 
twittering bed-time song of the 
birds. Then go home tired, and 
dream some good dreams. Even if 
there is a smell of suds water and 
fish fries in the air you have had 
something better to-day for your 
five cents. 

Now how about the countryman 
who had “‘no chance’’? If I had to 
spell out the rea- 
son, it would be- 
gin with an / and 
end with a y and 
there would be a 
z and an a in it 
too. Or perhaps it 
is a case of too 
much familiarity 
breeding con- 
tempt. Too many 
country dwellers 
ignore the teach- 
ings of Dame Na- 
ture, and some- 
times she retali- 
ates. Particularly 
is this the case in 


regard to cutting 
down trees. Some 
farmer buys a 
piece of new land; 
and, going over it, 
findsthe soil good; 
so he cuts off all 
the trees to make 
room for crops. 
Soon he finds that 
nice rich bit of 
soilsun-bakedand 
worthless. Why 
did he not look at 
the adjoining field 
of barren waste land? He had his 
chance, and might have found out 
that the soil was identically the 
same as that of his purchase. That 
is exactly what one of my neighbors 
has done. Now he must put in an 
irrigating plant, and bear without 
grumbling the whack that Dame 
Nature gave him because he broke 
her law. 

What a little the average country 
boy really knows about birds! Few 


Eggs of the Southern ‘* turkey buzzard.’’ 
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of them can name ten common 
kinds correctly. So too of plants. 
Not that they do not have names of 
their own for many of them, but they 
are often incorrect, and in a major- 
ity of cases sadly misleading. Take 
crows for instance. A big majority 
of people do not know that there 
are two kinds of crows about the 
coast, as well as to some distance 
inland. The crow is almost univer- 
sally hated and his true status will 
perhaps always be a matter open 
to controversy, depending mainly 
upon where he lives, and what he 
likes best to eat. Possibly he is a 
bird we could do without. But I 
can cite one instance where the 
wholesale poisoning of crows on a 
plantation was followed by a pest 
of cotton worms that destroyed the 
entire crop. 

I have about forty very lively 
country boys in my Nature School; 


and they do really know a lot of the 
secrets of nature; but it astonishes 
me every day to find out what they 
do not know. Yesterday, one asked 
me where turnip seed came from. 
He said he never saw seed on a 
turnip. And this in the face of the 
fact that right before his eyes last 
summer the whole turnip patch 
went to seed. That question of 
course furnishes a text for another 
lesson. 

So town or country, seashore or 
inland, hot or cold, wet or dry there 
is never a place or time where there 
is “no chance” for at least ‘“‘five 
cents’ worth” of Nature Study. 
One of my pleasantest and most 
profitable afternoons lately was raw 
and drizzly. I went out as it were 
under protest with myself and came 
back actually loaded with fresh 
ideas and new experiences. But 
that’s another story. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


Litt.e children, never give 

Pain to things that feel and live: 
Let the gentle robin come 

For the crumbs you save at home, — 
As his meat you throw along 
He’ll repay you with a song; 
Never hurt the timid hare 
Peeping from her green grass lair, 
Let her come and sport and play 
On the lawn at close of day; 

The little lark goes soaring high 


To the bright windows of the sky, 
Singing as if ’t were always spring, 
And fluttering on an untired wing, — 
Oh! let him sing his happy song, 
Nor do these gentle creatures wrong. 
Unknown. 
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HOME-MADE VALENTINES 
BY EVA L. ROBINSON 


As in the making of the House Book 
and Geography Book, I relied 
chiefly on the material accumulat- 
ing in all homes to-day, so I made 
use of home materials in making 
our valentines. 

From boxes of crackers, candy, 
etc., | secured many bright-colored 
bits of paper, cupids, flowers, and 
birds. Of the bright-colored bits we 
often made hearts. I taught the 


children to fold a rectangular piece 


of paper in the middle lengthwise. 
Then, starting on the folded edge a 
little below the top, to cut up and 
around in a curve, down to the 
folded edge at the bottom. 

For a few cents I bought from 
the printing-office several sheets of 
red and blue cardboard; these I cut 
into postcard sizes, squares, hearts, 
and butterflies, using paper pat- 
terns for the latter. 

Then we cut out little boys and 
girls from the old magazines and 
placed them on the cards in all sorts 
of positions, giving and receiving 


A valentine-making party. 
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valentines. Some, when finished, 
we thought were very pretty. 
Others were too funny for anything, 
as you may imagine when you con- 
sider the subjects of familiar adver- 
tisements taken from their usual 
surroundings and associated with 
hearts and cupids. 

The pictures of rabbits and fluffy 
chickens, I saved for Easter cards 
which were made in a manner simi- 
lar to the valentines. With a little 
gold ink I sometimes wrote verses 
or greetings. Cards for birthdays, 
parties, and other occasions could 
be made by quite small children if 
some older person helped and sug- 
gested combinations of the pictures 
and materials. 

It was no small part of my plan 
to have the children learn to find 
and make use of the material all 
about them, for too often children 
grow to think that nothing is of 
value unless money has been paid 
for it. 

I tried in these ways to increase 
the imagination and creative abili- 
ties of the children, knowing that 
they tired quickly of bought toys 
and fancies, but held dear that 
which they themselves found or 
brought into existence. 


MAKING A SAFE BOBSLED 


BY A. E. SWOYER 


Atmost every boy knows how to 
make the “bobs,” which are half 
the sport of riding downhill or 
coasting, by simply connecting two 
sleds with a plank; such an arrange- 
ment, however, is neither safe nor 
durable, for the sleds are too lightly 
constructed to carry a load of sev- 


eral persons. But if you care to go 
to a little trouble, you can make the 
whole contrivance yourself, at a 
cost only a little greater than you 
would pay if you bought the sleds 
alone. 

The first step consists in making 
two sleds exactly alike, one-inch 
material being used throughout; 
while the sides of the sled should be 
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made of some hard wood which does 
not split easily, pine will serve 
for the top. Sides and top may be 
fastened together with nails or 
screws, but as they will be exposed 
to moisture it is safer to hold them 
together with oak pegs driven 
through corresponding holes in both 
pieces. 

The blacksmith must be ‘called 
upon to make the iron braces and 
the runriers; the shape of these 
parts is made plain in the draw- 
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ings, where they appear as the heav- 
ily shaded portions. The runners 
should be made of half-inch iron 
rods, bent and flattened at the ends; 
the ends must be drilled, as well, in 
order that the runners may be 
screwed to the sled. Before put- 
ting them in position it is well to 
channel a shallow groove in the bot- 
tom of the sides of the sled in which 





the runners will sink to half their 
depth; this may be done with a 
gouge and will serve to keep them 
from bending and twisting when 
the bobs round a curve. The braces 
are made of strap iron, bent as 
shown, and drilled so that they 
may be screwed to both sides and 
top; they help to keep the sides in 
line against the strain of slurring and 
skidding, and make the top less 
liable to split or warp. 

While arranging with the black- 


smith for braces and runners, have 
him make you a pair of twelve- 
inch eye-bolts; these are used to 
connect the board with the rear 
sled, and allow enough play so that 
the latter is not strained when pass- 
ing over a jumper. A twelve-inch 
straight bolt must also be secured 
to serve as a pivot for the front 
sled. 

For- the top or connecting board, 
procure a straight-grained plank 
twelve feet long; basswood or clear- 
grained pine is the most suitable. 
You should also have four pieces of 
four-by-four pine, each one foot 
long, to be used for blocks. One 
sled, the board and one pair of 
blocks must have holes large enough 
for the shanks of the eye-bolts to 
pass through bored in them; they 
should be eight inches apart, and, 
in the top board, one foot from the 
end — needless to say, the holes in 
board, sled, and blocks should 
exactly register when these pieces 
are placed one above another. Six 
inches from the other end of the 
board, and in the center, another 
hole must be bored; this is for the 
front bolt, and must be carried 
down through the center of the 
other pair of blocks and through 
the other sled. A wooden cross- 
piece, cut out as shown, to keep the 
feet from slipping off is now screwed 
or bolted to the front end of the 
board, and the bobs are ready for 
assembly. 

Taking first the sled in which the 
two holes are bored, place one of the 
corresponding blocks upon it and 
slip the pair of eye-bolts through, 
so that the threaded ends project be- 
low the bottom of the sled; slip a 
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washer on each, then the nuts, and 
tighten the latter with a wrench. 
Then run the free end of the eye- 
bolts through the other rear block 
and through the holes in the top 
board; fasten with washers and nuts 
as before. The front sled, blocks, 
and board are fastened together 
with the single bolt in the same 
manner, except that two or more 
washers should be placed between 
the two blocks so that the sled will 
turn easily. Then nail the lower 
block to the sled and the upper 


block to the under side of the top 
board. 

The bobs are completed by apply- 
ing a coat or two of good paint, 
which keeps the wood from warping; 
a cushion made of carpet or sacking 
may be placed over the rear bolt- 
heads, if desired. The bobs are 
steered by means of a rope fastened 
to the eye-holes in the front sled, 
the steersman sitting with his 
feet against the front brace; a pull 
on either rope will turn the front 
sled, and the bobs, in that direction. 


WAITING 


SERENE, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Joun Burroucus. 














FAIRY=TALE TIME 


MRS. CARLETON J. LYNDE 


THE small boy had begun to clamor 
for stories; the tale of Troy’s 
Wooden Horse, of the search for the 
Golden Fleece, of the Minotaur, 
already exerted an endless charm 
for him. Long names could not 
daunt, nor many repetitions weary 
my little story-lover. The far-off 
youth of the race lived again in the 
light of his eager eyes. Clearly it 
was time to betake me to the silent 
man of books in town, and, consult- 
ing him and the precious memories 
of my own childhood’s fairy time, 
to find good nourishment for the 
seed of imagination new-sprung in 
the child’s soul. It is such a potent 
seed, for weakness or power, for 
empty disillusionment or glad full- 
ness of life, that surely it must have 
a chance to grow slowly and health- 
ily into perfect flower. 

As the train bore me steadily 
through the bleak November fields, 
my thoughts took me back through 
sadder grown-up days to my child- 
hood, and the books I loved then. 
The window of the car through 
which I saw the wide gray waters 
of the river became the “magic 
casement opening on perilous seas 
in faéry lands forlorn.” Far on the 
horizon I saw the “cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces”’ of 
airy nothing to which the poet has 
given a local habitation and a name 
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— towered Camelot, Odysseus’s 
wide hall where Penelope sat weav- 
ing among her maidens, Aladdin’s 
palace more wonderful than the 
Alhambra. As the sun broke out, 
and the dark waters flashed all 
over, clear flutelike voices seemed 
to sing the beautiful old lines: — 
“The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 


O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing!” 


“The horns of Elfland” — the 
small boy was just beginning to 
hear them. They must make good 
music for him. 

His mind would be open to many 
visitants: I could not hope to control 
all that should enter there. Many 
mischief-making folk would come, 
in spite of me, twisted black little 
imps of naughtiness and sin. Not to 





‘* The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! *” 
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keep bad ones out, but to put in so 
many good ones that there would 
be no room and no welcome for the 
bad, — that must be my hope. To 
fill his mind to overflowing with 
images (“‘sprites,” if you like, 
which is but another form of “spir- 
its”), of courage, skill, helpfulness, 
playfulness, joy, and beauty: this 
would be his shield and buckler. 
Achilles, Odysseus, Hector, King 
Arthur, Puck, Aladdin, Crusoe, old 
gods of Greece and of Scandinavia, 
stern virtues embodied in 

old Indian heroes — all 

would come and help at 

my call. Roused . 

from my dreams ; 

by that general 

rustle in the car 

which announces 

the approach to 

town, so much 

more effectively 

than the conduc- 

tor’s call, I came 

back to earth. I looked at my fel- 
low travelers, wondering whimsi- 
cally what had fed or starved their 
fancies; wishing for the Magic Eye 
that Perseus stole so long ago from 
the three poor old Gray Women, 
who had but the one to share among 
them; — that I might see the weeds 
or flowers or the sad barren spaces 
in their hearts, caused by this one 
seed, the power of imagination, as it 
had lived ill, or well, or wholly died 
in them. 

On my way uptown, everything 
looked strange to me — as the real 
world does sometimes after the 
theatre; but presently I smiled to 
think that, after all, I had the 
Magic Eye for a little while, and 


could see those very weeds and 
flowers, those barren spaces. The 
train I had come on, the car that 
drew me now, the gay shop win- 
dows, the stately buildings, the 
numberless tokens of man’s ingenu- 
ity and various skill in things for 
use and beauty all about the city,— 
were not these, in some sense, the 
flowering of his imagination? The 
dirty streets, the harassed faces of 
the poor, the maimed and broken 
beggar on the corner, the idle dis- 
content of the 
rich, were not 
these the weeds 
and barren 
spaces? 
Thelongrhythm 
of action and re- 
action beat upon 
my brain, as I walked down 
the little side street to the 
bookman’s inconspicuous door. 

The creatures of man’s fancy, like 
the creations of his hands, turned 
and created him again into some- 
thing new and strange. What he 
thought and what he made would 
forever change what he was. What 
he was, in turn, would forever 
change what he thought and made. 
By the images with which I might 
seek to fill my boy’s mind, I could 
only partly modify what he was and 
would be — but that I could do so 
at all was a wonderful help and a 
wonderful responsibility. 

I found the bookman alone, por- 
ing over a translation from the 
Sanskrit, in which is described 
with delicious humor the origin 
of woman. He showed me the in- 
troduction, and we laughed to- 
gether, his dry chuckle pointing 
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every witty quip of that ancient 
Benedict. 

Then we began to hunt for fairy 
tales, and soon I was lost in another 
world. Friends of long ago gathered, 
— Alice with her chin on the edge 
of the toadstool chatting with the 
caterpillar, the Cheshire Cat, the 
Duchess; Andersen’s and Grimm’s 
fairy folk, such a dear little Kay 
and Gerda, a sturdy tin soldier, a 
lovely Sleeping Beauty; Aladdin, 
and the awful Genii of the Bottle — 
they hurried together from every 
land and time. There was Howard 
Pyle’s “ Wonder Clock” — how long 
it was since I had seen his wonderful 
princesses with their long hair 
twisted in great ropes. 

When I asked for some good ar- 
rangement of the old Greek and 
Northern myths, I was given Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘Wonder-Book,” and 
“Tanglewood Tales,” Lang’s tales 


of the Greek Seas, Baldwin’s “The 
Story of Siegfried,” Mary Litch- 


field’s “The Nine Worlds.” I 
glanced over Lang’s rainbow of 
Green, Blue, Pink, and Yellow 
Fairy-Tale Books. For the Greek 
myths, Hawthorne’s exquisite lan- 
guage, being itself of an Attic 
clearness and delicacy, seemed to me 
still the most fitting. 

I lost my heart to the “ Boy’s King 
Arthur” as Sidney Lanier told it, with 
the keen relish for that chivalrous 
time which Lan- 
ier’s own knightly 
soul best knew. 
There was acharm- 
ing edition of ~ 
Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare” ; 
but last and best 


Lost in another world. 


of all the bookman unearthed from 
a dusty corner a collection of Bible 
Stories, Old Testament Tales. 

“Not exactly fairy.stories,” he 
said, “‘but children love them.” It 
was written in the very Bible words, 
but put together so that a child 
might follow and enjoy the life of 
each stern old hero. In several 
years of teaching I have been as- 
tonished and dismayed at the ignor- 
ance of the most of my pupils of 
Moses and Joseph and Jacob. 
There are no better stories for chil- 
dren than these of the Old Testa- 
ment; they have a wealth of homely 
intimate detail, a quality of quick 
action and vivid personification 
which appeals to any natural child. 
It is necessary, indeed, to unearth 
them for the children from the 
mass of historical and didactic writ- 
ing in which they are embedded, 
else the child cannot get any whole 
idea of them, and so does not care 
for them. But this has here been 
done for us, and how can we let our 
children fail to know the tender 
faithfulness of Ruth, the generous 
devotion of Esther to her people, 
the heroism of David as poet, 
soldier, king? 

Fairy-tale time is a time of true 
stories, the truest of all truth, 
which is truth to heart and soul. It 
is the time when the young imag- 
ination seizes upon the romance 
of the world, in 
all its ages of 
brave men and wo- 
men and converts 
it into lasting 
ideals of high 
thinking and good 
doing. 
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CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


Ce Se De Se DE De Dae ae De aA ae RE aE DE DA DO DASA SO ADO ae eS 


OVERALLS AND ROMPERS: SOME 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


BY GRACE OBER 


OvERALLs and rompers have be- 
come so important a factor in the 
wardrobe of the small boy and girl 


_ 
—_—_— 
— 


Overalls with double pockets, knees and seat. 


Front and back. 


that it is difficult to understand 
how mothers managed before they 
were invented. 

Progression and perfection seem 
to be the order of this age; therefore 
there are always minds at work on 
every good thing that is brought to 
us. Because it is good we desire it 


better; if something is convenient 
we wish it to be more so; and thus 
there are still some suggestions to 
add to the rompers and overalls 
which are along the line of durabil- 
ity and economy. 

In testing out the enduring qual- 


{i , 
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Rompers, showing adjustable 
collar, cuffs and belt. 


ity of the overalls we find the parts 
which first require patching are the 
seat, knees, and bottoms of pockets 
(the latter especially so when worn 
by boys). These difficulties have 
been largely overcome through 
the following experiments, and the 
diagrams clearly show the provision 
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made for this extra 
tax. These addi- 
tions, if done with 
good tailored effect 
when the garment 
is new, rather add 
to, than detract 
from, its appear- 
ance, and the over- 
alls will last about 
twice as long. 

The parts of a 
romper that soil 


» —> 
most quickly are = ~Bembeles of shafs mye Are 
Jrslenedn ie Tormpers — 


the collar, cuffs, 
belt, and down the 
centre of the front 
from chest to waist. The adjustable 
parts as given in the diagrams so 
freshen up the romper that it can 
be worn as long again and still look 
tidy, thus reducing the laundry 
expense considerably. 

The buttonholes shown at back 
of collar and belt fasten to buttons 
on the romper. The buttons on the 


Betta hele 


Diagram, showing adjustable collar, cuffs and belt. 


Bite hele strap down the cen- 
! tre front are mere- 
c—=——> ly decorative, the 
strap may be made 
without them. A 
hook on the under 
side of the centre 
of the adjustable 
collar with a blind 
loop on the romper 
is sometimes help- 
ful in keeping the 
collar in place. 

The adjustable 
cuffs have two but- 
tonholes, so that 
the cuff may be 
buttoned to the romper. 

These adjustable parts may be 
made of the same material as the 
garment or of a contrasting color. 
If the romper is white, plain colored 
strappings look better than white. 
It is advisable to puta plain color on 
rompers that have a check or stripe, 
and vice versa. 


WINTER COLORS 


THERE is the red of the sunset sky and of the snow at evening, and in 
rainbow flocks during the day, and in sun-dogs. 
The blue of the sky, and of the ice and water reflected, and of shadows 


on snow. 


The yellow of the sun, and the morning and evening sky, and of the 
sedge (or straw color, bright when lit on the edge of ice at evening), and all 
these three colors in hoar frost crystals. 

Then there is the purple of the snow in drifts or on hills, of the moun- 


tains, and the clouds at evening. 


The green of evergreen woods, of the ice and water, and of the sky 


toward evening. 


The orange of the sky at evening. 


The white of snow and clouds, and the black of clouds, of water agitated, 
and water saturating thin snow or ice. 

The russet, and brown, gray, etc., of deciduous woods. 

The tawny of the bare earth. — Henry D. Tuoreau. 
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WHEN THE PRINCE WENT TO 
FAIRY LAND 





BY ANNA STURGES DURYEA 


ONcE upon a time, there lived a 
poor little Prince, alone in a beau- 
tiful palace. I call the Prince poor, 
and say he lived alone, though he 
had a great King for his father and 
a lovely Queen for his mother, be- 
cause he had no children for play- 
mates. He wandered all by himself 
day after day, through the great 
halls and high towers of the palace 
and his fine and wonderful play- 
things could interest him but a very 
little while, because he had to play 
with them quite alone. I think per- 
haps the Prince was more lonely 
than he knew, because he had never, 
in all his life, had any children to 
play with, so he could not know how 
very nice it would be, or what he 
had lost by not having them. He 
only knew that everything was very 
tiresome and he was always wish- 
ing that something newand pleasant 
would happen. He had really every- 
thing he wanted, so many toys 
and ponies and carriages all his own, 
but these did not make him happy; 
they only made him feel that he had 
a right to everything he wanted, 
and, somehow, without knowing it, 
he grew to be very selfish and some- 
times quite disagreeable. 

One time his father, the King, and 
his Queen mother went away on a 
long visit to another King and 
Queen, who lived in a distant coun- 
try and little Prince Arthur was left 
alone in the great palace, with many 
servants and people who were to 





take care of him; there was the gov- 
erness who gave him his lessons, 


and the master who taught him to 


fence, and the butler who brought 
him his dinner, and the maid who 
went with him to drive, but not one 
of them had the power to keep life 
from being very tiresome, in the 
great lonely palace. 

One day when this Prince was left 
quite to himself he was possessed 
by an unusually strong desire to do 
something new and interesting, and 
so he threw aside his books and de- 
cided to go on an adventure, a thing 
which he had never done before. 
He went out of the palace alone: he 
slipped down a little side staircase 
which led into a dark passage that 
ran beside his school-room and 
opened upon the wide sloping park. 
Arthur crept down through the 
dark passage and ran out upon the 
soft green turf, so soft that he could 
not hear the sound of his own foot- 
steps. He knew where he was going 
and he skipped away across the 
lawn, down the winding driveways 
and under the bending trees, straight 
down to the great lodge gates at the 
entrance of the park. As he had 
passed through the gateway, when 
he was driving in the grand coach 
with his Queen mother, he had often 
seen, at the window of the porter’s 
snug little cottage, the bright, jolly 
face of a boy, just about as large 
as he was himself. The face was 
round and rosy and merry and the 








little Prince had liked to look at it, 
so now, when he escaped from the 
palace on this long-to-be-remem- 
bered day, he ran straight off to the 
porter’s lodge to find the boy with 
the merry, laughing eyes. 

The Prince saw him in the door- 
way when he came near the cottage, 
as Hugh, the sturdy son of the por- 
ter who kept the palace gates, sat 
busily working on a new dove-cote 
for his doves. He looked up with 
wide, questioning eyes as the little 
Prince approached, for it was a 
strange and surprising thing to see 
him here, on foot and unattended. 
Hugh did not know how very im- 
proper it was supposed by some 
people to be for a Prince to visit the 
son of the keeper of the royal gates, 
any more than the Prince knew it, 
so they were interested in each other 
at once, the Prince examining with 
admiring eyes the comfortable home- 
spun frock and stout homely boots 
of the other, wishing he could wear 
such jolly clothes, while the little 
son of toil was envying him his rich 
velvets and the dainty shoes upon 
his princely feet. But soon these 
things were entirely forgotten and 
both became absorbed in the making 
of the dove-house and after a little 
the Prince began to help as best 
he could, with his unaccustomed 
royal fingers, thinking all the while, 
how skillful and how nice was Hugh, 
the porter’s son. 

The Prince knew very well that 
it wasn’t quite right for him to 
run out and away as he had done, 
in coming to see Hugh, and so, after 
a while, he felt that he must return 
for fear of being discovered, for 
that would put an end to his fun, be- 
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cause he intended to come often to 
the lodge gates after this. So he was 
off, promising Hugh to come again 
soon, and come again he did, very 
often, at lesson time, when he was 
left alone in the school-room. The 
boys learned to go and lie together 
under the shadow of the hedge, with- 
out saying anything about it. They 
lay here together day after day and 
Hugh, the porter’s son, would tell the 
Prince all about his free and happy 
life, about his birds and pets and 
how he chased the hare across the 
meadow and wandered all day long 
through the woods. The Prince 
told him, in return, wonderful fairy 
tales out of his red and gold fairy- 
book and their eyes would grow big 
at the marvelous stories, and when 
a cricket chirped in the hedge, 
they almost thought it was a fairy 
speaking to them, and every little 
queer thing they saw might be 
the head of some wood goblin, 
coming up out of the moss to peep 
at them, and they wondered and 
wondered, as they looked up into 
the blue sky and at the sailing 
clouds where fairy land might be and 
if they should ever go there. 

One spring day, when the Prince’s 
visits were getting to be quite a 
common thing, when the trees were 
growing green, and all the mea- 
dows sweet, it happened that these 
two little friends had a quarrel, and 
it was a very unprincely one, on the 
part of the Prince, as I will tell you. 
The mother of Hugh had baked him 
three cakes which he carried in his 
pocket, on a certain morning, when 
the Prince appeared and put his 
face through an opening in the 
hedge. Arthur was gladly wel- 
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comed and the largest cake was be- 
stowed upon him at once: the two 
boys ate together in contentment 
till their cakes were gone, and but 
one remained: this one the Prince 
was about to claim, when Hugh 
objected that it belonged to him, 
but his visitor declared that he was 
the Prince and was always to have 
what he wished. Now Hugh was 
not a prince, but only a porter’s 
boy and having twelve brothers 
and sisters he had never understood 
that his wishes were always to be 
gratified, but as he was still hungry, 
and the cakes were very good, he 
was loath to give up the last one, 
though the Prince showed a very 
unlovely temper about it and was 
not at all the nice boy Hugh had 
thought him to be before. He sulked 
and pouted and, finally, though 
Hugh felt that Arthur need not 
have been quite so sure that the 
cake belonged to him, having a 
generous, loving nature he was just 
offering the cake to the Prince when 
— what! what! What was that? 
down by the bed of moss, close to the 
mouth of that little cave in the rocks 
where the boys had always thought 
fairies might live! Arthur caught 
Hugh’s arm and cried, “Hugh, 
Hugh, what is it? that mite of a 
brown thing over there, that looks 
like a fairy man?” 

“That,” said Hugh, who was 
more familiar with fields and trees 
than he was with fairies, “That,” 
said Hugh, looking at it very hard, 
“is a pine cone, a little brown pine 
cone”; then he stopped; each boy 
held his breath and his heart beat 
very hard. Was it a pine cone? did 
pine cones move? did they walk? did 


they have little brown legs? and 
queer little brown bodies like that? 
The boys looked and looked again, 
very hard. The Prince was right, 
it was a fairy man: a fairy man, 
about six inches high with a body 
that looked very much like a pine 
cone, just as round and brown and 
fat. He looked so much like a pine 
cone that people unused to fairies 
would have thought that he was a 
pine cone, and have passed him by, 
but boys like the Prince and the 
porter’s son have eyes to see wonder- 
ful things, and they saw the little 
fairy man; and he saw them as 
well. 

As they looked at him, hardly be- 
lieving their eyes, he came trotting 
up to them; but just then the great 
dog at the lodge began to howl, and 
the little man fell down and 
straightened his little brown legs, 
and put his mites of brown arms 
down close by his side, and drew his 
tiny brown head in between his 
shoulders, and ruffled up the little 
brown scales that seemed to grow 
all on his body, and he was, of 
course it was, as Hugh said, no- 
thing but a little brown pine cone 
after all. But Hugh spoke to the 
growling dog and quieted him, and 
up came the small brown head 
again, in a moment, and the tiny 
man’s eyes shone and sparkled like 
beads, and he opened his mouth and 
spoke; yes he was speaking and 
walking toward the boys again. 
They listened, they listened very 
hard, and they heard the finest 
mite of a sound like a little breath 
of wind through the tree-tops, or 
the sound the doves make when 
they talk to one another; and as 











they listened they heard the little 
brown man say:— 
** A pine cone, a pine cone, not at 


all, my little sirs. I’m an earth 
sprite? don’t you see? I’m just the 
color of the earth. I’m made of 
earth and I live in the earth; I know 
all about the earth and I own the 
earth. To be sure I can look like a 
pine cone if I wish, when it’s neces- 
sary, when I hear unusual sounds 
that may mean danger. I live down 
in the earth with many other sprites 
like myself, and we do most of the 
work that’s done down there: we 
take care of the roots and seeds all 
winter long and keep them warm; 
we wake them up in the spring-time 
and help them grow; if it was 
not for us you would n’t have any 
cowslips or hedgerows or hawthorn 
blossoms.” 

Arthur and Hugh were so delight- 
ed with this dear, funny little man 
that they forgot entirely how won- 
derful he was and they asked him to 
come nearer. 

“No, not to-day, my friends,” he 
said. “‘I’m going back to my sprites, 
but I want to take the Prince with 
me, the one who is the real Prince, 
I mean.” 

Arthur could hardly believe his 
ears: he jumped up so quickly and 
cried, ‘‘Here I am, [’ll go with 
you. Will you tell me all your 
secrets?” 

The mite of a man lifted one 
hand, about as big as a bird’s claw, 
but round and cunning and fat, and 
took off a pointed cap he had on 
his head and passed the little hand 
over his tiny, brown brow, but 
said nothing. He trotted over to 
Arthur, and it took him a long time 
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to cross the space between them, 
and laid one bit of a hand on Ar- 
thur’s which looked so large and 
fair beside it; then he said, with his 
voice like the wind in the tree-tops, 
“They call you prince because your 
father is a king. I said, I have come 
to take the real Prince to fairy land; 
fairies have eyes that see every- 
where; they see the seeds growing 
underground and the roots reaching 
out, and they can see into people’s 
hearts too; they know who the 
princes are: no one but he who has 
a prince’s heart can understand our 
secrets. Sometime, little friend, I 
hope to take you to fairy land.” 
The little brown man put his cap 
again upon his tiny head, turned 
and held out both wee hands to 
Hugh, and Hugh, without speaking 
a word, without moving his eyes 
from the little brown face, rose and 
crept quietly away as the mites of 
earth-colored legs led down among 
the rocks and the grasses and the 
moss into the mouth of the mysteri- 
ous cave, and left Prince Arthur 
sitting alone under the hedgerow, 
with Hugh’s third cake in his hand. 
Hugh and the little brown sprite 
were gone; gone, and the Prince was 
left alone. It was very mysterious; 
he sat and thought of it all for a 
while, but then he thought that he 
would like to speak to some one, so 
he rose and turned slowly toward 
the palace. He was not hungry any 
more; he crumbled the cake and 
threw it to Hugh’s doves as he pass- 
ed. He walked on slowly. “‘I have 
come to take the real Prince to fairy 
land,’ he said.” Arthur thought a 
great deal that night after he had 
crept into his princely bed, with its 
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hangings of satin and lace, but for 
many days he did not go near the 
hedgerow where Hugh and he had 
loved to sit together. 

He spoke not a word of what had 
happened to any one, but as he 
went about the great silent halls of 
the palace and sat in his school- 
room doing his lessons he thought 
a very great deal about it all, and 
as the days went by the governess 
and the maid and the butler began 
to notice and to say how obedient 
and kind and polite the young Prince 
was growing to be. 

After a time his Queen mother 
returned from her long journey, and 
one night when she came to tell him 
a bedtime story, as she often did, as 
other mothers do, Arthur told her 
of his strange experience ‘with Hugh 
and the little brown man down by 
the porter’s gate, and he asked her 
if a porter’s boy could ever in any 
way grow to bea prince. Then the 
Queen, whowas a real queen, told her 
son that any one who had a princely 
heart could be a prince; that birth 
did not make princes, and she said, 
too, that Arthur might go again to 
the porter’s lodge to see his new 
friend Hugh, and this made him 
very glad, indeed, because for some 
reason he did n’t enjoy the thought 
of slipping out and running away as 
he had used to do. 

The next day he went again to the 
hedgerow, down by the lodge gates, 
and it seemed long since he had 
been there. As he came near the 
place he caught sight of Hugh’s 
brown head among the grasses as he 
lay there in the shadow, gazing into 
the blue sky. His little friend 
looked up as the Prince came near, 


and Arthur was just opening his 
lips to speak when Hugh smiled 
and lifted his finger. 

“Hush,” he said. “There is the 
little brown sprite again; do not 
frighten him away. No, I cannot 
tell you what he showed me, no one 
could ever tell.” But there was a 
wonderful light in Hugh’s eyes as he 
said, “‘ Prince, the little brown one 
has come this time to take you to 
fairy land, because he can see into 
your heart.” 

Arthur’s heart gave a_ great 
bound as the little brown hands 
were held out to him and he followed, 
as Hugh had done, without a word 
as the tiny, dark friend led the way 
down among the grasses, and the 
moss, and the rocks, while Hugh 
lay under the hedgerow smiling. 
Arthur never knew how long he was 
gone, but when he poked his head up 
into the light again, there lay Hugh, 
still waiting for him in the shadow 
of the hedge. 

The little friends sat down to- 
gether, but they did not speak for a 
long time; then Hugh whispered to 
Arthur, and Arthur smiled at Hugh, 
and they talked for a long time to- 
gether all about the wonderful 
things the little brown one had 
shown them down in the mysteri- 
ous land of the earth and the seeds 
and the roots, but you and I could 
never understand it all because we 
have never been there. Then the 


shadows began to fall, under the 
shelter of the hedge, and Arthur re- 
membered that he must go back to 
the palace, but he remembered, too, 
that his Queen mother had said 
that a porter’s boy might have the 
heart of a prince, so he asked Hugh 











to go home with him and help him 
tell his mother all about it. 

So Hugh went up to the royal 
palace and into the presence of the 
Queen, who received him very 
graciously and they all three sat 
down together in the twilight and 
the boys told her, as best they could, 
the story of the little brown man 
and their wonderful journey; and 
Arthur told her how it was Hugh 
who had been taken first to fairy 
land because he was a real prince. 
Then the Queen mother smiled 
gently and said she thought they 
must have fallen asleep under the 
hedgerow, but they were both very 
sure they had not slept. 

Hugh went often to the palace 
after this, and bye and bye when the 
boys grew older, he did his lessons 
at the palace with the Prince. Then 
when the old gate keeper and his 
wife both died, Hugh came to live 
with Arthur and his King father 
and his Queen mother, and many 
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years later, when Prince Arthur 
came to be King Arthur, Hugh and 
he were still friends, and the King 
made Hugh the first Lord of the 
realm. 

At times when the good King 
and his noble Lord grew weary with 
affairs of state and were anxious and 
troubled, they threw aside their 
cares and would goarm in arm down 
to the hedgerow, by the old lodge 
gates and walk among the rocks and 
the grasses and the moss. As they 
walked they asked each other with 
a smile if it could be possible that 
there ever really were such things 
as wee, brown men, with round 
brown bodies, with tiny hands and 
feet and mysterious voices like the 
wind in the tree-tops, with wonder- 
ful secrets to reveal to him who had 
a prince’s heart? Then they were 
silent, looking at the pine cones 
down there among the shadows. But 
the great King and his noble Lord 
never answered the question. 


SONNET 


He who can do not what he wills, should try 
To will what he can do; for since ’t is vain 

To will what can’t be compassed, to abstain 
From idle wishing is philosophy. 

So, all our happiness and grief imply 
Knowledge or not of will’s ability: 

They therefore can, who will what ought to be, 
Nor wrest true reason from her seat awry. 

Nor what a man can, should he always will: 
Oft seemeth sweet what after is not so: 

And what I wished, when had, hath cost a tear. 
Then reader of these lines, if thou wouldst still 
Be helpful to thyself, to others dear, 

Will to do alway what thou ought to do. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
















For every housekeeper there is a 
certain amount of unavoidable 
work. But as in every sort of activ- 
ity there are ways of preventing lost 
motion, so women can lighten their 
tasks or perform them with the 
minimum of final exhaustion. 

Good tools are the first necessity. 
This means not only egg-beaters 
which turn smoothly, and brooms 
of proper weight and newness, but 
such things as sufficient light com- 
ing from the right direction, plenty 
of hot water and soap, rags or cloths 
of suitable thinness or: thickness, 
and a sharp knife with a comforta- 
ble handle. 

But with all these helps the effort 
to manipulate them requires the 
expenditure of some nerve force and 
muscular energy. It is in the way 
we do our tasks that we lose out. In 
all successful manufacturing plants 
great stress is laid on doing a cer- 
tain piece of work with the fewest 
motions, using the body muscles 
which will leave the least fatigue. 

Now to be practical: in preparing 
vegetables or fruit, have a high stool 
to sit on, or an ordinary chair and a 
low table which will allow the knees 
to slip clear under, a lap-table. Or 
put the pan on your knees with 
plenty of newspapers underneath to 
avoid soiling the apron and to pre- 
vent the heat or cold reaching the 
flesh. 

And above all, have a back to the 
stool or chair, that fits your own 
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back snugly. A cushion tied se- 
curely to the chair will help if the 
chair back is too far distant, and a 
cushion to sit on needs no recom- 
mendation. While on the subject of 
cushions let us not forget the feet. 
A padded rug or folded strip of car- 
pet to stand on while washing 
dishes or clothes, frying at the 
stove, kneading bread, or any sta- 
tionary task, is very helpful. If 
anywhere in your house you have a 
“step down” while about your 
work, by all means have a good big 
pad to step down on, as it saves 
jarring the whole system and bruis- 
ing the foot muscles. 

- In sitting, an excelsior or other 
footstool is desirable, as it makes a 
change for muscles easily tired by 
remaining in one position — espe- 
cially those below the waist line — 
and brings the work nearer the eyes, 
and requires less reaching of the 
arms. 

This reaching of the arms is a 
common way of getting tired. Bring 
your work close, not to the eyes 
especially, but toward the body. If 
your sink or table is too low, — and 
plumbers have their own ideas as to 
heights and depths of things — put 
the dish pan on another pan, or a 
berry crate, or whatever is handy 
or the right size. To increase the 
height of the table or stand, screw 
in the bottom of each leg a large 
closet*hook, the size required. 

In fitting children’s clothes or in 











the daily buttoning and tying and 
arranging of hair, and all the little 
services children require, and which 
one dearly loves to render, bring 
them close, either ona footstool or up 
on a table — with a paper to stand 
on as a protection. In bathing or 
dressing the baby it is usually less 
fatiguing to use a table. This re- 
quires less lifting, once everything 
is up, and one can handle things 
better and see all around. 

To dress the baby lay him on a 
pad on the table, with all the 
clothes required within hand reach. 
If it is desirable to sit a great deal, 
the lap-table, on good castors, can 
be used to great advantage, even to 
fold clothes, to iron, or for basting 
seams. 

To many housekeepers the accu- 
mulation of daily papers is a pro- 
blem, but really, if one knows how, 
papers can be a great convenience 
and save much labor. Wipe out 
greasy utensils with them before 
washing; spread them on the floor 
before baking, or ripping or clean- 
ing a garment, or cutting out 
clothes, and flour or crumbs or 
liquids or “snips” can be lifted 
easily and the whole thing burned, 
leaving the floor as clean as before. 
Cover the drain board before get- 
ting a meal and you will need to 
scrub less. Before brushing the ceil- 
ing and walls a layer will save the 
carpet or floor — and one’s back! 
To prevent dust rising, wet papers 
thoroughly, wring dry in the hands, 
crumble over the carpet. The broom 
takes paper and dust whose damp- 
ened spirits prevent further activity. 

Crushed dry newspapers make 
splendid polishers for windows and 
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other glass surfaces, such as lamp 
chimneys. The surfaces of all kinds 
of stoves are improved and kept 
clean by a vigorous rubbing with 
crushed papers. 

One of the reasons that the aver- 
age house mother can stand such a 
prodigious amount of hard work is 
that the tasks vary. To wash dishes 
all day, or sweep, or make bread, or 
dust, or any other one thing, would 
be intolerable. But there area dozen 
sorts of things to do, requiring a 
dozen sets of muscles, and one un- 
consciously changes work to use one 
set while another rests. That is, 
a wise woman does! From a stand- 
ing task, like washing dishes, she 
turns to shelling peas or mending 
the socks in the most comfortable 
chair her conscience and space will 
allow in the work room. And rein- 
forced by papers, try shelling peas 
in the parlor once, and see how 
pleasant the innovation proves! 

If one has not a couch for the 
kitchen, nor space for one, find a 
level place somewhere and several 
times a day stretch out flat upon 
it, even if for only five minutes at a 
time. It is surprising with how 
much greater ease one can get 
through the day. Of course this is 
the ideal sort of rest from work, but 
if one will plan one’s work and follow 
the schedule as closely as possible, 
fatigue can be greatly reduced. 
Things that require time, like the 
airing of beds or the heating of 
water, should be started first, and 
other tasks performed while waiting. 

Further, have a place for things: 
a nail for the dust pan, two for the 
hammer with a box of nails and 
tacks near; a special drawer for soft 





old clean rags for cuts and such emer- 
gencies; (“rag time”’ comes even in 
the most careful of families); a ball 
of twine and a pair of stout scissors 
on a corner of the shelf or on a hook. 
How many “steps are saved” by 
knowing just where a needed article 
is — and finding it there! 

All these economies require a 
certain amount of brains, but as 
brains are included in the list of 
things that grow by being used, to 
what better purpose can one put 
one’s gray matter than the lighten- 
ing of toil and the preserving of an 
unwearied spirit? 

Very few women realize how much 
rest one can get by a little reading 


























In days of yore. 


Your Valentine. 
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between times. Have a pleasant 
book or paper convenient when 
turning the washing machine or 
beating cake. A fascinating story 
is not advised, as one is liable to 
read too long and neglect necessary 
duties, or find stopping a hardship. 
The greatest value of this plan, from 
the point of view of rest, lies in the 
change of mental occupation, lifting 
one from the every-day atmosphere 
of every-day work into new and 
delightful thoughts. Also, one can 
cover an immense amount of read- 
ing by doing it systematically, add- 
ing not only to one’s information 
and culture, but resting the body 
through the exercise of the mind. 


WITH A DAFFODIL 


Lapy, I am pale and cold, 
Shivering without your door, 

Yet my crown of winter-gold 
Poets love and maidens wore 


In a fairer spot of earth, 
Some dream-shrouded, sweeter year, 
I, or mine, had other birth, 
Woke in fields of Warwickshire, 
And laughed to hear 


The boyish tread of Shakespeare’s feet. 
Before the swallow, I and mine 

Made spring for him. O Lady sweet! 
Welcome, as of an honored line, 


SopHiE JEWETT. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Tue ENcHANTED PEACOCK 


By Julia Brown. Illustrated by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins 


Tue Mermaip’s Girt 


By Julia Brown. Illustrated by 
Maginel Wright Enright 


Ir is a great while since we have 
seen any books of fairy tales that 
gave us such unqualified delight as 
these two volumes. The best of the 
dear and familiar things of the 
classic fairy tales are to be found in 
them in charming forms; — lovely 
princesses, brave princes, good fairy 
godmothers, and splendid castles 
filled with marvelous and beautiful 
things. These good things of the 
old fairy tales we see in Mrs. 
Brown’s stories shining in a magic 
light; more radiant, and yet more 
mellowed than in the old stories. 
The wicked persons, and the ugly 
things of the old tales, also appear; 
— false princes, bad kings, and evil 
fairies; but we see them only in the 
background; the good and the 
beautiful are in the foreground, — 
our eyes must see them first. 

This is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of modern literature; the 
placing of goodness and beauty 
before evil and ugliness. We find 
it in modern poetry, in modern 
fiction, in modern essays, and even 
in modern history. These two vol- 


umes give us the opportunity of 
finding it in modern fairy lore. 
Another quality, notable in the best 
literature of our time, is whimsical 
humor. It appears even in the most 
serious of our best books. It is sig- 
nificant that it appears in each one 
of these fairy tales that Mrs. Brown 
has given us. 

These books scarcely need em- 
bellishment; yet they have it in 
their illustrations. The two artists 
who, respectively, have made them 
have contributed to these lovely 
tales pictures of great and fanciful 
beauty. Altogether, these books are 
a real gift to those of us who love 
literature, and love art. E. McC. 
(Rand, McNally & Company. 
$1.25 each.) 


THe CHILDREN oF LIGHT 
By Florence Converse 


Tuis is a stormy little social drama, 
depicting with ardor a great move- 
ment in human affairs. Written 
from journals and notes, it has a 
biographical element, which helps 
to make certain events stand out in 
the midst of strikes, elections, and 
socialist and settlement activities 
embodying real possibilities of con- 
fusion. 

We find the cooperative orphan 
girl at seven licking stamps for the 


“Message of New Hope,” the offi- 
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cial breath of an exotic colony of 
mystics. Uncle Lew, the editor, who 
still prays for rain, though he knows 
it “unscientific,” neglects not to 
kindle in the child, Clara, the soul 
spark of brotherly love, which is to 
make her the child of light whether 
playing with Helen and the codper- 
ative doll, or in the old cleft-rock 
with her millionaire boy-cousins in 
the first happy Franciscan summer 
of her adoption; and which is, one 
day, to flame forth in “The Torch” 
with such disaster to those dear to 
her. 

Vari-colored burns the light in 
those on whom her sparks fall ac- 
cording to their traditional and 
temperamental tinder. 

Cuthbert, the mountain lad, sorry 
for himself, who sees the world as 
an enemy to be beaten, becomes a 
Marxian bigot with fingers tingling 
to touch off a Revolution. 

Helen,— sorry for the world, an 
unregenerate socialist, shines with a 
clear steady light in her settlement, 
“the patch around which econom- 
ic conditions fray and pucker,” 
compassing Catholic burial for the 
starved strike-baby in its soap-box 
bier, while sniffers gather statistics 
on child murder and drunkenness. 

The author reminds us that a 
settlement’s chief value is educa- 
tive reaction upon the philanthrop- 
ists and workers. 

The picture of the mass-meeting 
has in it the moan and scream of the 
mob, which Cyrus alone can quiet 
with his inimitable charm, attesting 
with his last breath that it was 
“Christianity before Socialism was 
born to lay down one’s life for an- 
other.” 


Clara, the self-surprised heiress, 
“while formulating a definition of 
luxury,” in union label shoes pur- 
sues orphans and endows settle- 
ments only to find them “sordid, 
suffering, unbearable” in contrast 
to the clean, well, ventilated poverty 
of Uncle Lew’s codperative colony. 
She embraces simultaneously So- 
cialism and Lucian who is ever 
“busy buzzing from one committee 
to another.” Lucian has burned to 
suffer for a cause, and having done 
valiant duty averting disaster from 
the misdirected zeal of his co-work- 
ers, we leave him behind the bars, 
with no sense of wasted gifts, writ- 
ing odes to freedom; while Clara 
gives the world this incomparable 
indictment for Socialism, of anar- 
chism and rowdyism, and the testi- 
mony of “The Children of Light” 
that “The leaven of Christianity 
makes the ferment she calls Social- 
ism.” 


& P<. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35 net.) 


A Montessori MorTHEeR 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Tue author is one of the first Ameri- 
can mothers to come in touch with 
the Italian educator, and she gives 
a simple but enthusiastic exposition 
for mothers, who run and read, of 
the technique of the “Montessori 
Method.” 

The brief sketch of Dr. Montes- 
sori’s life shows the unique position 
in which she now finds herself, be- 
seiged by the world with mquiries 
to which she has neither time, 
money; nor vocabulary to reply — 
while in her heart she is longing for 
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retirement and further research. 
However, one feels little anxiety 
for the survival of what is fittest in 
the system, in the hands of devotees 
who speak of a child with a “‘ Mon- 
tessori face.” 

Since the book is for mothers, not 
teachers, only brief maternal glances 
are given toward “‘spectacular writ- 
ing” and “‘explosive reading.” 

The writer would have mothers 
use their “Yankee ingenuity” in 
developing the hints dropped by 
Dr. Montessori, conscious always of 
the underlying principle of self- 
education, in the adaptation of her 
ideas to all child activities under 
varying conditions. The rag bag, 
kitchen utensils, corn and beans — 
all the familiar blindfold games of 
our childhood bristle with pedago- 
gical stimuli upon the author’s ap- 
proach. 

There are flying signals to point 
the way and warnings against help 
not needed, compulsion in disci- 
pline’s clothing, and the instinct of 
the animal trainer in every parent 
to make a child only too ready to 
obey the command of any one who 
shouts. A disconcerting flashlight 
exposes parental selfishness, which 
takes pleasure in our child’s depen- 
dence on us rather than in his learn- 
ing to be independent. 

As witness to non-restraint of 
natural activity, we hear the author 
count to the thirty-fourth time in 
swift succession, that her own child 
slides toboggan-wise down the slope 
of the arm-chair’s back, in response 
to some spontaneous impulse, be- 
neath which the mother detects 
a Montessori principle. The child 
“caught” with salt bag and oat- 
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meal box is acquiring judgment in 
weight; and to the culprit found 
“messing in water,” bottles and 
measuring-cups are to be given that 
he may gain poise in handling 
fluids without spilling, and train his 
senses to take in information about 
the phenomena of the world. 

No one, she says, should use one 
bit of the Montessori apparatus 
who does not believe that “no hu- 
man being can possibly be educated 
by any one else.” In reply to the 
criticism that the method makes no 
direct appeal to the child’s moral 
nature, she reiterates that “every 
child must do his own growing” 
in the spiritual as well as intel- 
lectual. 

The key-note of the method she 
finds in the “constant turning to 
that trust in the safety of freedom, 
which is perhaps the only lasting 
spiritual conquest of our time.” 

The author paints anew the fa- 
miliar picture of the “House of 
Childhood ” in the Franciscan nun- 
nery, now the only one really 
guided by Dr. Montessori’s coun- 
sels. The industrious children in 
the foreground, the calm directress 
in the background, and the “‘hyp- 
notic hush” of the Silence Lesson 
falling about them. 

At the end is the direct appeal of 
the promoter to Americans to 
spread the message of this prophet 
who seems (as is the fate of pro- 
phets) not to be duly appreciated 
in her own country; and the an- 
nouncement that a training class for 
American teachers in Rome has 
been arranged for by the American 
Montessori Committee. Those who 
like the method will enjoy the book, 
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which has other merits than timeli- 
ness. 


We ee 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net.) 


Tue ProvinciaL AMERICAN 
By Meredith Nicholson 


Tue eight papers which compose 
this volume have with one excep- 
tion appeared in the “Atlantic.” 
Those who have read them would 
have a good time rereading them, 
and for those who have not, a treat 
is in store. Mr. Nicholson justifies 
the home-bred American as the 
genuine product of wholesome local 
conditions and gives one a sense of 
comfort in the simple and unsophis- 
ticated. 

In the “Confessions of a Best 
Seller,” which bubbles with humor, 
he declares he writes first and last 
for his own pleasure, but he has 
surely written this book for the 
pleasure of all who read. Could he 
command the style to justify such 
exclusiveness, he tells us he would 
write for the “‘few but fit” and the 
“list of best sellers should know him 
no more.” Having deliberately 
tried romance to get experience in 
the art of story telling, he an- 
nounces his determination to re- 
nounce fiction henceforth and to 
interpret the simple sounds and 
things of the every-day world which 
speak so eloquently to deaf ears. 

Surely the whimsical essay, “ Ex- 
perience and the Calendar,” is justi- 
fication for such a decision. There 
is a delightful spontaneity about 
the truths he sets down concerning 
“Dr. Experience in his gum rubbers 
and Prof. Killjoy in his ear-tabs” 





sitting shivering on the piazza, 
scornful of the joy of youth in the 
“thin ice crackling and yielding 
underfoot,” to whom “life is experi- 
ment and quest,” with no use for 
yesterdays. 

In “Should Smith go toChurch?” 
Smith gives some very pertinent 
reasons for not going, worthy of 
consideration by all, fearful for the 
faith, who are gesticulating so 
wildly to the Smiths to return to the 
fold. Smith does n’t at all realize 
that the vigorous ethical spirit of 
Americans to-day is deep-rooted in 
religion, but Mr. Nicholson does, 
and that is why he tells us to pursue 
Smith, and how to bring him and 
his “‘works, not faith” before the 
altar of unification. 

“The Tired Business Man,” ripe 
for the German neurologist, with 
Hoosier determination acquiring an 
American breakfast in a Paris café, 
is a type at long range of the Wa- 
bash Valley, despite slight varia- 
tions since he “‘sat so blithe beside 
his register but the other day, be- 
fore the first trayful of cock-tails 
had jingled into a parlor of the 
Provincial Capital.” 

Pardonable pride in one’s native 
town tints the picture of Indianapo- 
lis, which even Arnold Bennett 
found “essentially American, still 
holding fast much whose passing we 
deplore.” 

In the sketch of Edward Eggles- 
ton, whose good-natured, homely, 
Hoosier stories with sharp morals, 
when they cease to entertain, will be 
the only “trustworthy record of a 
passed period,” he pays loyal trib- 
ute, as’ to one who stood for en- 
lightenment in a new land in a dark 
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day while vanishing “frontiersmen 
became founders of common- 


wealths.” A. P.C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net.) 


Tue Lire or Evuen H. 
RICHARDS 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


LirERARY women, philanthropic 
women, women noted for leader- 
ship in many lines are known to us 
by the score, but women of scien- 
tific training who have labored 
along unerringly right lines for hu- 
man betterment are as yet rare 
among us. Such an one was Ellen 
H. Richards whose recent death was 
felt as a deep loss by many groups 
of workers. She was a leader in 
many departments of public health 
work and especially in all that had 
to do with the application of science 
to the home. 

That the life of such a woman 
would be written might well be 
taken for granted, that it would be 
so well written, written with such 
sympathy and understanding as it 
has been by Miss Hunt, is almost a 
surprise. For Mrs. Richards was a 
unique figure. It has been a mat- 
ter of remark by those who thought 
they knew her well that they were 
learning through the testimony of 
friends and fellow workers to realize 
for the first time how wide were 
her interests and from how many 
sources had been drawn her wisdom, 
her tolerance, her clear knowledge 
of human needs. 

Her keen observation and her 
scientific training taught her that 
the material setting of the home 
must make adjustments to the time, 
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and she was always urging upon 
women the study of science as their 
best guide to this change. ‘‘ We are 
trying to adapt ourselves to changed 
conditions,” she said. *‘Do not let 
anyone frighten or browbeat you 
out of that position.” 

Miss Hunt’s life of Mrs. Richards 
faithfully follows her development 
through the sober New England 
childhood and youth: the out-of- 
door life on the farm, the village 
store of her father where she helped, 
the housekeeping, the teaching of 
the country school, the preparation 
for college in scraps of time, happy 
years in Vassar, and her vain ef- 
forts to get further training in 
science before her final admission 
to the Institute of Technology of 
Boston as its first woman student. 
This was in 1870 and here she was 
to remain for forty years. In these 
years her generous and helpful spirit 
was to find its expression not only 
in teaching but in outside activities 
of the most varied character, edu- 
cational and social, and in a home 
life where peace and order and a 
simple warm-hearted hospitality 
gave out its cheering rays. 

To present a true picture of this 
life, known on various sides to hun- 
dreds of people, but in its entirety 
to no one, would have been impos- 
sible to any writer, however gifted, 
who had not been in close sym- 
pathy and touch with the subject. 
This qualification the author cer- 
tainly has; with rare judgment she 
has brought the most salient points 
to the front and shows us an in- 
spiring and lovable personality. 

M. H. A. 
(Whitcomb & Barrows. $1.50.) 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month, and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine. ) 


I. Hea.ru. 

a. Is my laundry, if a separate 
room in the basement, well 
ventilated, and well lighted? 

b. If it is necessary to use my 
kitchen for a laundry, do I 
take care each week to make 
it as convenient and com- 
fortable for the laundress as 
possible? 

c. Have my children overalls 
and rompers, that they may 
be unrestricted in their play? 


II. Menrar TRrarninc. 

a. Do I teach practical citizen- 
ship to my boys and girls? 

b. Do my children realize that it 
is their duty as good citizens 
not to throw papers or fruit 
skins on the street or in 
parks? 

c. Have my children opportun- 
ity to read the biographies of 
great men and women? 


III. Morat GuIDANce. 


a. Do I help my children to help 
themselves? 

b. Do I teach my children that 
the use of things nearest at 
hand, and the study of things 
nearest at hand, are worth 
while? 

c. Do I, by telling and reading 
fairy tales to my children, 
foster in them large and splen- 
did ideals? 
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LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 


TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 


of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. Hearn. 


1. “A New Book of Cookery,” 
by Fannie Merritt Farmer. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company. $1.60 
net.) 

A very valuable book. All housekeep- 
ers, both those who have used Miss 
Farmer’s earlier books, and those who 
have not, will welcome this book, which 
is, as the preface says, “the result of the 
labors and experiments of the last seven 
years; and is a sequel to earlier books 
by the same author.” 


2. “A View of Distinctive In- 
teriors,” edited by Wm. A. 
Vollmer. (McBride, Nast & 


. Company. $1.00 net.) 


A suggestive volume. It will help 
housekeepers to combine utility with 
beauty in the arrangement of their 
houses. 


3. “Gardening Indoors and un- 
der Glass,” by F. F. Rockwell. 
(McBride, Nast & Company. 
$1.20 net.) 

A good book. Flower lovers will learn 
from it how window space, whether large 


or small, may be used for winter gar- 
dens. 


4. “Polly of the Hospital Staff,” 
by Emma C. Dowd. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 

A charming book. Every one who 
reads it will learn from it how much the 


happiness of children has to do with the 
health of children. 


5. “The Book of Winter Sports,” 
compiled by J. C. Bier. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.60 net.) 














An excellent book. Not only the boys 
and girls, but the fathers and mothers as 
well, will be glad to discover how many 
pleasant things there are to do out-of- 
doors in winter. 


6. “The Milk Question,” by 
Milton J. Rosenau, M.D. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.) 


A most valuable book. Every house- 
keeper and every other person who buys 
milk should have it. 


II. Mentat TRAINING. 

1. “Health in Town and 
Home,” by Bertha M. Brown. 
(D. C. Heath & Company. 
60 cents net.) 

An interesting book. Every “junior 
citizen” should have it. 
2. “Frank and Bessie’s For- 
ester,” by Alice Lounsbury. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25; postage, 12 cents.) 


A pleasant book. It will help the chil- 
dren to get “five cents’ worth of nature.” 


3. “The Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” by George H. Palmer. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.) 

A significant book. Girls will find in 
it inspiration to high and happy living. 
4. “Increasing Home _ Effi- 
ciency,” by Martha B. & Robert 
W. Bruere. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net.) 

A significant book. Every home- 
maker will be glad to take advantage of 
the “mental training,” as well as the 


pleasure, to be found in reading this 
book. 


5. “Noted Speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln,” selected by Lilian M. 
Briggs. (Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany. 75 cents net.) 


A well edited volume. Every girl and 
every boy should have this book. 
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6. “George Washington,” by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.) 

A notable book. All young, as well as 
older Americans should read it. 


III. Morat GuIDANcE. 


1. “The Book of Woman’s Pow- 
er.” A compilation with an In- 
troduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 
(The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.) 

An illuminating book. Every one in- 

terested in the “woman question” 
should possess a copy. 
2. “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.) 

An old book that is always new. 

Girls will like to read this story. 
3. “Thy Rod and Thy Staff,” 
by Arthur Christopher Benson. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net.) 

An unusual book. Its “religion”? is 

at once mystical and practical. 
4. “The Magical Speech Flow- 
er,” by Melvin Hix. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 35 
cents.) 

A charming book. The little boys of 
the family will like reading these tales 
of Luke’s adventures in nature land. 
5. “Sunday Evenings in_ the 
College Chapel,” by Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 

A good book. Fathers will like to put 
it into the hands of their sons. 

6. “Sue Jane,” by Maria 
Thompson Davies. (The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.25.) 

A pleasant story. The little girls of the 
family will enjoy reading this tale. 








To the Editor of Home Procress:— 


I have a boy of five. He is inclined to 
be shy with strangers. How shall I teach 
him to be easy and unconscious when in 
company? 

A Mother. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 


Boys like attention. They do not 
always know how to respond to it, 
but in their hearts a_ kindness 
offered them leaves a link of possi- 
ble future influence in larger mat- 
ters. 

A young mother brought me her 
baby’s picture the other day, taken 
in an unusual way, on his first 
birthday. He sat in his high chair 
facing a small round table, empty 
of everything except the center- 
piece, composed of a birthday cake 
holding one flaming little candle. 
The baby’s eyes were riveted upon 
it, and the sweet face was entirely 
absorbed in watching the flame that 
flickered and shone on this first 
birthday cake. Just what message 
this flaming light carries to the souls 
of little children it is hard to tell, 
but the pleasure is intense and un- 
mistakable. 

A three-year-old boy, presented 
by two aunts with his first birthday 
cake, threw one arm about the neck 
of each donor, in a rapture of de- 
light. The little party following 
completed his pleasure in his first 
surprise. 

One mother of three boys has 
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been in the habit of giving them a 
birthday party, and a birthday 
cake, each year until they were 
twelve years old. At that time they 
were supposed to graduate into 
some more advanced form of cele- 
bration. These twelve birthdays, 
ranging from babyhood to the eve 
of big boyhood, varied in their 
entertainment with the years, but 
each one presented some form of 
training beside the pleasure. The 
birthday cake with its increasing 
candles was unvarying. Also the 
father’s contribution to the festivi- 
ties, which repeated itself each year, 
being the gift of one dollar on the 
baby’s first birthday, two on the 
second, and so on increasing up to 
twelve. This money was understood 
to go into the bank, and, with its 
accumulated interest, made a little 
fund for some later special use. 
But to return to the party itself. 
There were certain favorite dishes, 
though simple, which always went 
into its composition. The biscuits 
were made of a tiny size cut with 
the top of a salt cellar, and served 
hot. There were triangular ham 
sandwiches, jelly, and cocoa. Some- 
times a high glass dish of corn balls 
adorned the table, or the mother 
made molasses candy, or later an 
older sister contributed fudge. But 
with the tiny biscuit, sandwiches, 
jelly, and cocoa, were always patty- 
pan cakes with raisins within. In 









, 


the center of the table stood the 
birthday cake and its candles. This 
cake was not large, but was an 
object of beauty to each child with 
its bright-colored candles, and the 
tiny red and white, lavender and 
green border of candies, in the frost- 
ing about the edge. 

The party was sometimes com- 
posed of a dearly loved friend of the 
family. On these occasions, the chil- 
dren had been known more than 
once to select the dress they wanted 
her to wear, for this was understood 
to be a dress occasion. In return for 
the honor conferred upon her, she 
played hide the thimble, come-as- 
you-come, and _hide-and-go-seek 
with her young hosts, at the latter 
end of the celebration. Naturally 
this sort of a party was well ordered, 
and good manners were at a pre- 
mium, the boys giving and receiv- 
ing courteous attention. 

But all the parties were not at- 
tended by one guest in her best 
attire. Sometimes a group of four 
or six boys surrounded the birthday 
table, bringing small gifts with 
them for the birthday boy. To ac- 
cept a gift gracefully, and say 
“thank you” in a fitting manner, 
went into the training of the day. 
To offer hospitality unselfishly in 
return, putting his games at the 
disposal of his guests and cheerfully 
giving himself for their pleasure, 
taught the birthday boy unselfish- 
ness and courtesy. 

Through all the parties, from 
babyhood up, the cake and candles 
never ‘lost their charm. They were 
lighted at the beginning of the feast, 
and allowed to burn to the end, 
sometimes the curtains being drawn 
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when twilight overtook the party. 
There were years when the boys 
about the birthday table sat in high 
chairs, and those made high with 
dictionaries and_ encyclopedias, 
while curls encircled their heads, 
and their legs were very short. The 
round cheeks puffed out with a deep 
breath, to blow out the candles, 
which only numbered three or four, 
at the close of the meal, often ended 
in uproarious laughter. 

As twelve years old approached, 
there were some things possible 
that had not been earlier. Educa- 
tion had been progressing. The 
boys had been listeners to their 
fathers’ stories, and some of the 
parties found them ready with 
after-dinner speeches in boyish 
fashion. The host of the day told a 
humorous story at which all laughed 
heartily, a second boy told an anec- 
dote of a noted adventurer, a third 
said a little modestly, “I do not 
know any jokes or stories, but I can 
repeat a piece of poetry,” which he 
did in a most attractive manner for 
a boy of eleven. 

There were still other occasions 
when the boy was the donor of gifts 
himself. When he spent his birth- 
day morning happily winding spools 
of thread about chair legs, and into 
picture wire, and about door knobs, 
and around tables, into bedrooms 
and closets, up and down stairs, 
with all a boy’s ingenuity, tying at 
the end of his most circuitous and 
intricate paths, gifts for his friends, 
— jokes they were apt to be, which 
added to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion, and often made a bedlam of 
jubilant sound as the owners came 
into possession of their gifts. 
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It was supposed to stop at twelve 
years old, but it was only the party 
and cake and candles that stopped. 
These boys were not awkward in 
company. Their hands and feet 
were not impediments to progress 
through any parlor. As young hosts 
at a table, or during the later enter- 
tainment, they were unselfish and 
courteous. Their knives, forks, and 
spoons were implements of use, not 
torments in unaccustomed correct 
usage. The little attentions from a 
boy who was an embryo gentleman 
toward older ladies were familiar. 
There were resources of entertain- 
ment at their command. 

These thirty-six birthdays among 
three boys did not always come on 
leisure or convenient days for their 
mother, but she made the birthday 
party always possible in some shape, 
through other sacrifices, and in the 
end enjoyed it herself. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other special effort 
which she made for her boys in 
their childhood will produce more 
comfort, open more opportunities, 
introduce them to better society in 
years to come, than these boyish 
birthday parties between the ages 
of one and twelve. 

EuizaBetH L. GEBHARD. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 


Do you think that fairy tales are of any 
real benefit to children; and, if so, what? 
A Member. 


FOSTERING ROMANCE 


Ir we would think of the most bar- 
ren and unsatisfying life possible, 
we would imagineone quite stripped 
of romance. It would stretch in an 
orderly and perhaps quite smooth 
course. But there would be no 


mystery, no surprises, no wonderful 
new adventures to be met, and fol- 
lowed to their unknown conclusions, 
no roseate wonder of love; for love, 
such as comes into every life, is the 
great romance builder. Eventhough 
that life were quite free from care, 
we would not choose it for ourselves. 
We would prefer to take the way 
where some thorns grow, simply 
because we wish to gather some of 
the roses. 

Yet some teachers and parents 
do the best they can to strip ro- 
mance from the life of the child. 
They carefully lay open all the 
little mysteries that would come to 
him naturally, they regale him in 
fact, after the Gradgrind manner, 
they show him an open country, 
mentally, morally, physically, quite 
safe perhaps, but so desperately 
monotonous. 


-Romance for the child begins in 


wonder. Wise men tell us that 
religion also begins in wonder, and 
if you will think you will see how 
close these two may be together. 
The noble life is a splendid journey, 
its departure from this world is the 
launching on the great adventure 
more wonderful than anything that 
the limited imagination of human- 
ity has been able to picture. So one 
is not taking the child from the 
strictest paths of virtue when he is 
encouraged to wander in his little 
world of romance. 

How well I remember the first 
day I was conscious of the wonder 
and mystery of the woods. We had 
lived in the city two years, and had 
come back for a visit to the farm. 
My mdther took me for a walk in 
the woods that beckoned so mys- 
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teriously across the road. Only a 
step or two and the road and farm 
house were out of sight. We were 
in a new strange world. Anything 
might happen. The trees, the flow- 
ers, the birds, the squirrels that 
slipped so quickly around the tree- 
trunks, the brook, even the small 
brown snake that crossed our path, 
all were revelations. I was only 
seven, for two years I had lived on 
city streets, and had come to think 
that was the world. But here was 
a different place. There was some- 
thing new at every turn. No fairy 
or brownie of old tales could have 
surprised me. Even a shining angel 
in the path would have been quite 
in keeping. The woods became my 
passion, and I love them yet with 
something of the joyous wonder of 
achild. Some older people will find 
their world of romance in the-city 
streets, with their hurrying throngs 
of men, each with his story of life. 
But the child would better learn his 
wonder in nature if he can. And he 
will learn it best if a reverent parent 
or teacher is learning it with him. 
There is the mystery of creation in 
the wild bird’s nest, and in the 
springing flowers. The mystery of 
fruition in the yellow fields and fra- 
grant orchards; the mystery of 
death in the beautiful autumn. It is 
well for a child’s body, mind and 
soul that he find a deep joy in 
these. 

Afterward he will come to books. 
The great deeds of the world are 
romances. What flight of imagina- 
tion would make a more wonderful 
story than that of Lincoln from 
pioneer boy to the hero pedestal 
of a great nation. Stories of tender 


loving hearts, of heroic deeds, will 
weave themselves into the very be- 
ing of a child. I would not deprive 
any child of the wonder of fairy 
tales, nor of the joy in half believ- 
ing in them if he can. When we are 
old enough to read them ourselves 
we are pretty well settled in our 
minds that these things do not hap- 
pen now. But we read and think as 
though we really believed. Besides 
every old folk tale has a germ of 
truth. There are modern fairy tales 
that seem to have no object at all, 
and are just a jumble of impossible, 
and almost undesirable happenings. 
But the real old tales that grew out 
of the experience of a simple and 
virtuous people, are as true as para- 
bles always are. When we read of 
the good Samaritan we do not stop 
to ask if this is an actual specific 
case. We know it is true in a larger 
way than that. In somewhat the 
same way the old fairy tales are 
true. Virtue is rewarded, wicked- 
ness is punished, the good find 
riches, we are kind to the old beggar 
and she turns out to be a fairy, 
pearls drop from the lips of the kind, 
and vipers from the lips that speak 
from a venomous heart, we always 
know the real princess, though she 
comes in rags. The old fairy stories 
are moral and true, and it is a pity 
for any child to miss them. 

As the child grows older he will 
come to the time when he wants the 
stories that we designate by the 
name romances. There are plenty 
of books dealing with love and mar- 
riage in the highest and noblest way, 
and the youth ought to read them. 
Love and mating come naturally to 
the mind of the young, and those 
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who have formed some of their 
ideals from the great novels will be 
far less likely to desecrate the 
sacred experience when it comes to 
them. 

The little family surprises go to 
make up a part of the romance of 
daily life. How the children love the 
mystery of Christmas and birthday 
gifts. What a joy a “surprise” 
party is to a child. A family that 
does not make anything of the vari- 
ous anniversaries is missing a great 
deal of simple happiness. 

For my part I would prefer even 
fearful mysteries to none at all. I 
would rather be afraid before some 
unknown thing, than never to meet 
an unknown thing. I well remem- 
ber the awful delight I took in 
supernatural stories aftér I discov- 
ered them. I read all I could lay 
my hands on. They made me shud- 
der when mother sent me to the 
cellar, lest an awful hand should 
reach through the open stairs, and 
sometimes I blew out my lamp, and 
popped into bed very quickly. But 
I’m sure they did me no harm. At 
the back of my mind all the time I 
knew it was just “pretend.” I read 
them yet, but in spite of the pleasure 
they give me I shall not introduce 
my children to them. I can find 
pleasant mysteries enough for them. 

ZeLIA MarGARret WALTERS. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 


How soon should a baby begin to walk? 
My baby girl of ten months has not yet 
shown any desire to try to walk. Should I 
make any effort to have her try? 

A Young Mother. 


STEP BY STEP 


It is well to permit the little one to 
make her own attempts — not to 


urge her to walk before she can 
creep, nor torun before she can walk 
with confidence. When she is able 
to do so, she will try to lift herself 
upon her own feet. If then she falls, 
she will know how to support her 
small body on her hands and knees. 
There is so much of the journey 
before those tiny feet. Do not hurry 
them along the way which they will 
find in the fullness of time. 

We have all proven that we keep 
what we learn slowly from step to 
step. We sympathize with the first 
efforts of the wriggling limbs which 
soon will be sturdy columns for the 
growing body. We remember that 
we learned to creep in order that we 
might walk—to walk that we 
might run and climb. And are not 
we grown-ups still learning to climb 
that we may soar? 

Jane BELFIELD. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 


I have two girls, one nine and one eleven; 
and a boy of thirteen. How can I best teach 
my boy that it is his duty and privilege to 
protect his sisters when he and they are older? 

A Thoughtful Mother. 


THE ‘“*HOME GUARD” 


Out on the snow-covered lawn 
stands a wonderful snow fort, with 
breastworks and cannon and piles of 
formidable snowball ammunition. 
In the enclosure behind the breast- 
works are several members of the 
“Home Guard,” and the recruits 
from the near-by households. The 
battle is on, and the fighters are 
sending the missiles over the ter- 
race to the fort across the street, 
and are kept skillfully dodging the 
return fire, for the other boys are 
not to be caught napping. 

Mother dear going to the window, 
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looks on with great anxiety at heart, 
for it is a great destroyer of peace to 
be a soldier’s mother. Her first in- 
clination was to go out at once and 
demand, as their superior officer, 
that “they lay down their arms,” 
and cease this awful war. Then 
came the thought of how easy it 
was to “forbid,” and it did not seem 
quite fair to spoil the fun. So she 
went back to her sewing and tried 
to be thankful that the battle was 
so near home, so that she might in 
case of need lend first aid to the 
injured if called upon. Later when 
the “Home Guard” came in for 
dinner, lo! every arm and leg was 
intact, not even a bump or black 
eye to show the effect of the horrible 
war. 

“How glad I am,” she mused as 
she deftly moved about the kitchen, 
dodging under lines of steaming 
mittens, caps, and “soldier’s” coats, 
as she helped Jane “dish up” the 
dinner;— “‘how glad I am I did 
not stop the fun.” 

The happy glistening faces, the 
merry chatter after the battle, were 
well worth a bit of careful study. 
We mothers should pause and real- 
ize that boys must build snow-forts 
and houses and fight for their pro- 
tection from the enemy in order to 
build real homes later in life. The 
imaginary enemies of childhood’s 
peace are typified in later life in the 
human passions, jealousies, and 
striving for power that are to be 
met and mastered if the pregnant 
word “success” is to be written after 
one’s name. 

When mother dear places the 
members of the ‘Home Guard” on 


their honor to look after and pro- 
4 


> 


tect the various little sisters, their 
own and those of the enemy as well, 
she has given them the first lesson 
in chivalry. 

In the first place she argues “no 
soldier ever breaks his word,” while 
to disobey his superior officer is an 
unpardonable offense. Besides, girls 
should be tenderly cared for by big 
brothers and not have to fight or 
cry for their rights. Another thing 
to remember is that girls’ soldier 
life comes to them when they grow 
to womanhood, when the enemies 
are too often the sorrows of life; 
sometimes the battle is fought alone 
and in the dark with not another 
soldier near to help. So look well to 
them while you may, big brothers, 
and perhaps the enemies will never 
dare appear. 

This forbidding boys to be brave 
and manly really stunts their moral 
growth. To master the enemy the 
boy must face it and see what tac- 
tics he had best use to down it. 
Knowledge is the safest weapon for 
a mother to put in the hands of her 
boy. ‘The truth told by her of the 
apparent mysteries of life will never 
be doubted or forgotten. Tempta- 
tion, stripped of its terrible secrets, 
clothed in natural garments, loses a 
certain amount of its allurements. 
Mothers if they are wise will “think 
over these things,” and when the 
day for the first little flights of free- 
dom come, hand over the latch- 
key with a smile of perfect under- 
standing between the mother and 
son. A pat on the new Tuxedo 
sleeve and with the words “ Remem- 
ber, my ‘Home Guard,’ look after 
sister as well as the ‘other girls,’” 
the manhood lovingly roused in the 
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boy will never make the mother 
blush with shame or shed a single 
sorrowful tear. 

It is the early character building 
that counts, and we mothers must 
make the most of our time. 

JEANNETTE YounGc Norton. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 


My little boy of two and a half is inclined 
to be self-willed. How shall I overcome this 


fault in him? 
A New Member. 
LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 


Master Basy had spent a long, 
delightful day in the open air of 
beautiful Georgia. The crystal at- 
mosphere was like elixir, and it 
stirred in his little veins and made 
him flutter about like the butter- 
flies through the fragrant garden. 

Dark was settling down, a beauti- 
ful, soft-gray dark that only veiled 
the roses and mock banana-tree 
blossoms in enchanting mystery. 
Baby decided firmly in his small 
mind — and the decision was large, 
although the mind was small — 
that he would not be brought into 
the big high-ceilinged house. He 
just would n-o-t. 

He could not talk much, but the 
few words he had mastered he could 
punctuate delightfully by gurgling 
curly smiles and winsome ways, or 
distressingly by kicks and piercing 
screams. 

When Mammy Clo, who was tak- 
ing care of him while his pale little 
mother gathered health and strength 
from the long-needled pines and 
delicious air, took him into the 
house, he lifted his voice rebelliously. 

“Go, go, baby go!” accompany- 
ing his vocal sentiments by a sud- 


den stiffening of his small body that 
enabled him to slip right through 
Mammy Clo’s arms to the clean 
white matting on the floor. 

“I sho’ believe dat chile would go 


. off alone by hisself!” she declared, 


quite out of breath. 

*Jes’ think it’s bout time he has 
a lesson in *bedience. Now, go ’long, 
Mars Baby, ef you think happiness 
is out dar in de dark!” 

Sure enough, the self-opinionated 
little man-child crept quickly out 
into the long bisecting hall, down 
the steps, and out upon the grav- 
elled walk. Mammy Clo followed 
cautiously. He paused a moment, 
and then apparently decided to see 
the adventure through and crept on. 
The shadows about the shrubbery 
were something new. He crept to 
the edge of one and stopped. A dog 
barked in the distance and the 
twang of a banjo sounded weirdly. 
Perhaps, yes, perhaps, he had better 
go back. The night world was a very 
large and dreary place, after all. 

“Mammy, Mam— Mam,” he 
called plaintively. There was no 
answer. The dog barked again and 
nearer. 

There was a long, heart-breaking 
wail, “Baby want Mam — Mam. 
Baby want Clo!” 

A tall, dark figure stepped from 
behind the screen of Cherokee roses 
and lifted him in strong, protecting 
arms. 

“Will Mars Baby go into de 
house now?” 

“Baby go,” he lisped contentedly. 

“What a self-willed child!” Miss 
Mary remarked as Clo came in with 
her little fledgling. 

“*Self-willed nuffin!” 


Mammy 
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Clo retorted brusquely. ‘Did you 
neber notice, Miss Mary, how our 
Heabenly Father lets us bigger 
chillun stray off into de shadows 
until we git lonesome an’ skeared 
and cry out to Him for help and 
protectshun? Eber notice dat, Miss 
Mary? An’ did he eber fail to come 
and put de arm of lub aroun’ us 
when we call out in earnes’? [I ain’t 
goin’ to call dat chile self-willed 
when he’s jes’ plain ignerant, fer 
I don’t want to jedge nohow les’ I 
be jedged same way. See what 
I mean, Miss Mary?” 
Emma Gary WALLACE. 


In Home Procress for September in 
which appeared an article by Mrs. Ware on 
“The Child and the Sunday School,” one of 
the Editor’s Talks to Members was about 
‘Birthday Boxes.” Init, the Editor spoke of 
the birthday boxes in the Sunday-school room 
of her childhood, and asked if there were 
birthday boxes in the Sunday Schools of the 
present time. In reply, the following letter 
from Mrs. Ware has been received. 


Worcester, Mass., 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 

Birthday banks in Sunday School? 
Oh, yes, indeed, they are still to be 
found! Only yesterday I watched 
two children, a boy and a girl, come 
to the front of a Primary room, and 
heard the children sing: — 


“Here on these children’s birthdays 
Let us gladly sing. 
For each year so pleasant 
A penny they will bring. 
One by one we’ll count them 
As they fall into the bell, 
So just how old they are to-day, 
The pennies now will tell.” 


Then into an inverted bell held by 
the Superintendent, so that -each 
penny made it ring, the children 
dropped their pennies, the school 
counting aloud to find how old the 


two were. Then the school sang: — 
“We thank thee, Heavenly Father, 
For all thy loving care, 
Which thou has given these children 
At home and everywhere. 
For many years thou’st guarded them 
At home, at work, at play. 
Oh, Father, love and care for them 
On this and every day.” 
The school wished them “Many 
happy returns of the day,” and a 
bell-shaped birthday card was given 
each one. 

In some schools a tray of small 
candles holds a place of honor. The 
birthday child drops into a candle- 
stick, with a candle of paper, the 
pennies, which are counted by the 
rest. Then he lights as many of the 
candles as he has dropped in pen- 
nies. As they burn, all sing, 

“ Jesus bids*us shine — 

You in your small corner and I in mine,” 
and the remembrance is a button 
pin with a candle pictured upon it 
and a birthday wish. Some schools 
have a special glass globe for the 
money, or even a specially gilded 
box. Usually the birthday money 
is for a definite purpose. One school 
gives always for a Childrens’ Hos- 
pital, another for Flower Mission 
work, or the Floating Hospital. 
Some give always toward the regular 
missionary offering of the school. 
Many are the birthday postals of 
different publishing houses, for 
Sunday-School use;— from those 
charming ones for the Cradle Roll 
member, up to those for the adult 
member of the Bible class. Yes, 
indeed, we have birthday banks in 
these days, and very fond the child- 
ren are of them, too! 

Cordially yours, 
FLORENCE SEARS WARE. 





HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
QUESTIONS 


For FEBRUARY, 1913. 


( To Members : After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the bome. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is mot necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET. The best answers, suggestions, experiences, etc., will 
be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of Instruction will be selected from 
those asked by members. Address all communications to the Eprror or THE Home Procress 
Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. Should children be taught to give their money to persons needing it, 
or should they be taught to contribute it to a fund having for its 
object the relief of such necessities as those persons have? 

. Should children be taught to be careful of their clothes when playing, 
or should they have nothing said to them about not soiling or tearing 
their garments? 

. Should children be required to show their parents the letters they 
write, or should their correspondence be as private as is that of grown 
people? 

. Should children select books for themselves in the children’s room 
of the public library, or should suitable books be selected for them by 
the librarian or their parents? 

. Should a child who is delicate — who takes cold easily, for example — 
be told that this is the case, and warned to be especially careful to 
avoid those things which make him ill, or should he be guarded with- 
out being told that he is not so strong as other children. 

. Should children write, thanking persons who have sent them presents, 
at Christmas, or on their birthdays, or should their parents do this for 
‘them? 

. Should children who live in the country be taken occasionally to the 
city, or should they be kept entirely from the excitement of city life? 

. Should it be explained to children that some persons are rich and 
some poor? 

. How can an only child be taught the spirit of “give and. take,” — 
learned, as a matter of course, in a family of three or four children? 

. What should be said to a child of nine, who, having read ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
asks, “What was it that Hamlet saw and heard, when he thought he 
saw and heard his father?” 





HAND BOOKS 


OF THE 


Home Progress Society 


The following books, in special editions prepared for the 
Home Progress Society, are recommended for the 


convenient use of members 


HEALTH 


THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, 


Dr. Hutchinson’s book treats of the maintenance of health by the prevention 
of disease. It considers fully and explicitly the body, its formation and its needs. 
The questions of diet, sleep, exercise, and scientific physical cleanliness are 
treated. How to prevent disease and accidents is the main topic of the book; 
but much space is also devoted to information regarding the recognition of the 
very first symptoms of the common diseases of children, and the rendering of 
“first aid” in case of accidents. $1.25 net. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN, BY SARA CONE BRYANT. 


This delightful and interesting book deals with the mental training of children 
according to the most modern methods. We are familiar with the kindergarten 
idea of teaching very young children through games; Miss Bryant’s book shows 
us how to teach older girls and boys by means of stories. $1.00 net. 


MORAL GUIDANCE 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT, BY SUSAN CHENERY. 


This excellent book, as its title indicates, advocates the persuading rather than 
the forcing of children to be good. It contains the most illuminating suggestions 
about leading rather than driving the boys and girls into the ways of righteous- 
ness. $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY Enter the subscription and the membership in the name 
THE RIVERSIDE PREss, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. of and send the three Hand Books to 
Enclosed please find the sum of Five DoLvars, in 
payment for Name 
1 copy each of the Home Progress Hand Books $3.25 
t year’s membership in Home Progress Society Street 
and subscription to Home Progress Magazine 3.00 


$6.25 City & State 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes, 


This series is published in small; handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
* hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in photogravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 


BRET HARTE. In 19 volumes. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . . . Boston 
16 East 40th Street . New York 





BUILDING THE 


Send for 32-page illustrated pamphlet explaininghow 


lease mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 































































JOHN FISKE. 24 volumes. 


Comprising the American Histories and the 1k 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Writ. 


ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. With I 
three hundred illustrations, including portraits, 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. om 
re 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. §*;t 
In 36 volumes. nd n 
ntrod 


Including biographies of the American leaders, Big 
from the Revolution to the present time. With 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the most 
complete and readable history of the United States, 
from the Discovery of America to recent years. E 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on American} 


ibra 





History. ; 7 
E 

THOREAU. ral 
In 20 volumes. brigin 

arti 


Complete new edition, including Thoreau’s won. 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature as 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason DIC 


in Thoreau’s own country. I 
BURROUGHS. wi 
In 15 volumes. nd 1 

ruik 


Complete new edition of the writings of Amer d 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures in 
culors of many interesting birds and photographs 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, kéitor, Te var! 





rative and Critical History of America. In Ve 
8 volumes. a 


The highest authority on the history of America, plate: 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. With over twenty-five 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and othetf 








illustrations of great interest. ] 
Ric 
FOR THE CHILDREN . 









THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In 10 volumes. 


Z 

Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection by 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems for 
children in the world’s literature. Contains ove, W 
seven hundred selections frém two hundred and origi 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand pagesfelude 


Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. [Misc 


HOUGHTON 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESSJCA 


. . . . . . . . . - . . - . : 
. . . . . . . + . . . . . . . 


BRITISH AUTHORS 


SR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes, 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
red full-page photogravures from photographs of 
he actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
gs by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
nd many rare prints. Each volume contains an 
troduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
nd clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
ibrary ’’ size. 


EORGE ELIO T. In 25 volumes. 


) Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
and places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled opportunity to see the “ George Eliot 
ountry ” while reading. Other illustrations from 
briginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
dartrick, H. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes, 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 

mcluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
nd Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
ruikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
nd much material not in other editions. 


THACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
Thackeray himself, as well as many by other 
tists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
of the novels. With important introductions by 
he author, giving new and extremely interesting 
nformation about her writings. 


ACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
originals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
ludes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
Miscellany. 


NMIFFLIN CO. 


SSICAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 
A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes, Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In 1o volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, +0 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes, 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 1:2 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 1s volumes. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 1: volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet ‘‘ Building the 
Home Library.”’ 


RAI hh ks bo cccess cbtacecnscsvacdeyecceuccsstunsnnaande 


ADDRESS 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 








LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codperate with us in 


extending the membership of the 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 


For information address 


THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
The Riverside Press 


Cambridge 


Massachusetts 


Franklin Mills 
Raisin Bread 


Served with milk or milk and 
cream is DELICIOUS, HEARTY 
and WHOLESOME 


Easily digested — a meal in itself 


GOOD FOOD FOR CHILDREN 


An ideal substitute 

for cake and pastry 
Get a package of Franklin Mills En- 
tire Wheat Flour of your grocer and 
enjoy the good things it makes. 


Prize Recipe for making this 
Raisin Bread mailed FREE 


Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 
ORIGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAKFAST FOOD 





VOCATIONS | 
FOR GIRLS 


MARY A. LASELLE and 
KATHERINE E. WILEY 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
MEYER BLOOMFIELD 
Director of the Vocation Bureau of Boston 
85 cents me¢. Postpaid. 


The purpose of this book is to give 
to young girls, and to those responsible 
for their guidance, some definite infor- 
mation as to conditions of work and 
the opportunities for advancement in 
the more common vocations open to 
gitls who have had only a common 
school or high school education. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO. 
Boston New York Chicago 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled ‘““THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists~ 
of other good books of the.same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


~~ & HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
Membership in cng i Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
i ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 
Home Progress ociety, $3.00 tion to the Home Progress Magazine Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Special Combination Price 
to owners of the Child- 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Re 


tiles, New York Zodlogical Park. CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 


Director the New York Aqua- 
rium, 
R. J. H. De LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, 
University of Georgia. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 

DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Department of Preparation, 
American Museum of Natural | 
History. 

ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department 
of Invertebrate Zoélogy, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History 


DO YOU KNOW 


What is a wake-robin? 


What peculiar activities 
of ants herald a change 


in the weather? 


Whether young birds 
ever return to the nest 
after they have once 
taken flight ? 


Of what use is the squir- 
rel’s tail to him? 


How the bees get their 
bearings and find their 
way home? 


What tree is the most 
widely useful in the 
mechanic arts and the 
most beneficial in the 
economy of nature? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 


come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. The above questions are a few of the hundreds recently asked 
and answered by members. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 


for answers to questions similar to those given above sent ftee on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








